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The Making of a Citizen—Whose 
Responsibility? * 
HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


UPPOSE your hometown paper 

blazed forth some morning with 
the following headline: Loca Los- 
gyist Has More Power THAN THE 
Governor. Or, GoveRNorR INFORMED 
He May Have WeEtLFaAreE PROGRAM IF 
He Witt Support LeGaLizep GAm- 
BLING. Or, State LecisLators FounpD 
oN PAYROLLS OF POWERFUL INTERESTS. 
What would the people in your town 
do? What experiences have they had 
to help them to deal wisely with such 
conditions? 

These are not fictitious headlines, 
they are actual quotations from the 
newspapers of three different states. 
These situations exist in your town 
and in mine; in your state and in mine; 
in our country. They are symptoms of 
a disintegrating interest on the part of 


*An_ address given at the meeting of 
the Aroostook County Teachers Association, 
Presque Isle, Maine, on December 9, 1949. 


honest citizens in government at the 
local, state, and national level. 

One powerful political boss has 
been forthright enough to admit that 
any political machine can be over- 
turned by an enlightened electorate. 
Where does the school stand in its 
obligation to enlighten the future elec- 
torate? What is it doing today to en- 
lighten the present one? Does it dare 
to act, or is it under the control of a 
power greater than the governor? 

These are serious questions. These 
are questions that demand more than 
an answer—they demand action of a 
kind that will produce an enlightened 
and aggressive electorate. 

Robert S. Allen, author, reporter, 
and columnist, has been responsible 
for bringing together a series of ex- 
positions of government in twelve of 
our states, under the title Our Sover- 
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eign State.' In this volume the various 
contributors have laid bare the facts 
of how our states are governed. They 
show that, for the most part, the men 
whom we elect are accountable, not 
to the people who vote for them, but 
to gamblers, liquor interests, racing in- 
terests, slot-machine czars, chiselers, 
seekers of state contracts, seekers of 
state patronage, and other cancer-like 
growths on the body politic. 

A few quotations from Mr. Allen’s 
book will reveal some of the problems 
that face the people of your state and 
mine. 


The whole malodorous story of state 
government is summed up in a remark 
by Governor Earl Warren of California. 
He was asked about the control wielded 
by Gargantuan lobbyist Czar Arthur 
Samish. This was Warren’s doleful an- 
swer: “On matters that affect his clients, 
Artie Samish unquestionably has more 
power than the Governor.” ? 


In Albany, an all-powerful insurance 
lobby cracks the whip; in Austin, it is 
done by insensate oil barons; in Harris- 
burg, by the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers’ Association; in Little Rock, by 
the utilities; . . . in Sacramento, by the 
liquor trade and race tracks. The under- 
world tenacles of gambling overlord 
Frankie Costello are to be found in state 
government from New York to Florida 
and from Louisiana to California.* 


All legislatures are lobbyist-ridden. 
Some are openly ruled by lobbyists. In 
California, Georgia, and other states, 
they have virtually semi-official status as 
the “Third House.” 


1Robert S. Allen (editor), Our Sovereign 
State. The Vanguard Press, New York, 1949. 

2 Ibid., p. xiii. 

8 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. xxxv. 
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No wonder Artie Samish observed 
sagely, “Give me an Assemblyman and 
you can have all the mayors in Cali- 
fornia.”® 

The above are not wild statements 
made by sensational reporters. They 
are the result of intensive study and 
research, They represent a mere hand- 
ful of the thousands of citations in this 
important document. But what are the 
citizens who want good government 
in your state and in mine doing to 
combat these influences? How are they 
prepared to face conditions such as 
these that poison the very roots of our 
government? The only possible an- 
swer lies in better education for the 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

But respongibilities for good citizen- 
ship are not developed by studying 
about government. They are not de- 
veloped by i ignoring them, or by deal- 
ing with situations that are far re- 
moved from the experience of the 
individuals concerned. Responsibilities 
for good citizenship are developed by 
starting with the community in which 
the child finds himself, namely the 
school. Unless the school itself is the 
counterpart of a good community, and 
unless the child has a part in the de- 
velopment, control, and operation of 
that community, he cannot be ex- 
pected to learn, as if by magic, the 
responsibilities for good citizenship on 
a broader scale. 

Show me a community in which 
the police protect gambling, vice, and 
ballot-box stuffing, and I will show 
you a community that gives little time 
in its educational planning and opera- 

5 Ibid., p. xxxvii. 
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tion to ways and means of detecting 
and preventing corruption. 

Show me a community where rack- 
eteers, political and otherwise, control 
the actions of those elected to office, 
and I will show you a community 
whose schools are concerned with the 
past, with tradition, and with auto- 
cratic control rather than with real 
problems of good citizenship. 

Show me a community that has 
more taverns than bookstores, more 
truant officers than trained school 
counselors; that has newsstands filled 
with vile and lurid reading materials, 
that shows movies depicting crime, di- 
vorce, racketeering and the like— 
show me a community that tolerates 
these, and I will show you a commu- 
nity that has some one, or some group, 
other than honest citizens, to whom 
local authorities are responsible. 

A good community, like good 
health, is protected by preventive 
measures as much as by corrective 
measures. Young people and adults 
need not only to know how to recog- 
nize symptoms of bad government, 
they need also to know how to pre- 
vent conditions that cause them. They 
need to be constantly on the alert for 
new symptoms of bad government, 
much as the individual needs frequent 
physical checkups to discover symp- 
toms of disease before it gains such 
headway that it takes drastic measures 
to eradicate it. 

The diseases that attack a political 
unit such as a state, town, city, or the 
Federal government are sometimes so 
deeply hidden that it takes the X-ray 


of fearless men and women to reveal 
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them. Lester Velie, a courageous re- 
porter and seeker for better govern- 
ment, recently turned the X-ray on 
Kansas City and reported his findings 
in Collier’s magazine. Speaking of the 
current political boss in Kansas City 
he says: 


He is so powerful that an officer of 
his choosing controls the city and county 
taxing powers. His influence is so great 
that the Kansas City Police Department 
trembles at what he may do, and the 
Kansas City Star pays reluctant tribute 
to him: “Binaggio is the number one 
force in Kansas City machine politics to- 
day.” The St. Louis Post-Dispatch in- 
variably calls him “The Chicago Capone 


mob’s representative in Kansas City.”* 


Does your community have fearless 
men and women who will turn the 
X-ray of public opinion on_ those 
who are seeking to control local, state, 
and national government for the in- 
terests of political and economic rack- 
eteers? If not, what is the school doing 
to develop this fearlessness on the part 
of the voters and citizens of tomor- 
row? 

The forces of gangsterism are con- 
stantly on the prowl to find new 
measures of revenue. They will take 
over your state and mine, your town 
and mine, and our Federal government 
unless we teach people how to recog- 
nize and control them. They are the 
plague of our political and economic 
life. As we have learned to control 
plagues of humanity by inoculations, 
DDT, and other preventive measures, 
so must we learn to control the plague 
of political gangsterism by seeing to it 

6 Lester Velie, “New Menace in Missouri.” 
Collier’s, October 29, 1949. 
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that our educational practices give 
youth and adults specific measures 
that can be applied to prevent the 
plague from spreading and indeed to 
stamp it out where it has gained a foot- 
hold. 

Just what is involved in the making 
of an active citizen? What does a good 
citizen have to know and what does 
he have to do to make his influence 
felt in the community, in the state, and 
at the national level? These are ques- 
tions that every school person and 
every other honest citizen should be 
asking himself. And upon finding the 
answers they should set to work at 
once helping others to be active for 
good government. 

The making of an active, honest 
citizen is much more complicated than 
preparing a_ technically competent 
doctor, lawyer, teacher, or engineer. 
The whole area of psychological de- 
velopment that has to do with making 
people sensitive to their responsibilities 
for action, especially group action, has 
scarcely been touched upon by the 
psychologists of our time. The psy- 
chology of the mob is rather well 
understood. Emotions are stirred, rea- 
son is overthrown, and the mob takes 
over under the direction of one or 
more leaders. 

The psychology of mass action, 
such as occurs when an enemy attacks 
us, causing large numbers of people 
voluntarily to give up all normal ac- 
tivities and to sacrifice even their lives 
to defeat the enemy, is also quite un- 
derstandable. But the much more 
complicated psychology of group ac- 


tion and reaction to slowly developing 


conditions that might mean the over- 
throw of good government is not 
understood, nor has it been explored 
to any great extent. 

There are a few basic principles, 
however, upon which we can begin to 
build a course of action which we be- 
lieve will stimulate sensitiveness to 
responsibility. First, we can safely as- 
sume that one is not going to be sen- 
sitive to responsibility unless he has 
had the experience of being responsi- 
ble for his own and others’ actions. 

The _ teacher-controlled classroom 
gives the child little opportunity to be 
responsible for anything except to see 
that he does not get caught when he 
infringes upon the rules the teacher 
has established. He sees no way in 
which these rules can be changed, and 
hence he goes through life expecting 
someone else to make the rules. He 
spends his time finding out if he can 
get away with breaking them without 
too serious consequences to himself. 

Second, we can assume that one is 
not going to be sensitive to responsi- 
bility unless he has had experience in 
holding those who exercise controls to 
account for their actions. If the school 
or the class or the home is organized 
and operated on the basis of a dictator- 
ship, where all decisions are made for 
the child and he is not permitted to 
question the controls, then he is not 
likely to develop sensitiveness or ex- 
perience in learning how to deal with 
political and economic controls. 

A high school principal recently 
made this statement: “Democracy 1s 
fine, but in my school I am the person 
who is held responsible for things that 
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do not go along all right. Therefore, 
Jam going to make all decisions and 
[ am going to keep all controls in my 
hands.” Is this typical of classrooms, 
schools, and colleges? I am afraid it is. 
Boys and girls who attend schools 
with this kind of administration and 
with this attitude toward democratic 
principles are not going to develop a 
sensitiveness to responsibility as citi- 
zens. 

Third, we can assume that political 
action is more likely to take place if 
the individual is in the habit of acting 
politically than if it is a new experi- 
ence for him. If a pupil during twelve 
years of elementary and secondary 
schooling has an opportunity to vote 
for officers only once a semester or in 
some cases only once a year, he cer- 
tainly is not going to develop a habit 
of voting. If he never has an oppor- 
tunity to vote on issues which affect 
the students in his school, he is not 
going to get into the habit of studying 
and voting on issues which appear on 
election ballots for cities, counties, or 
states. If he has never made a habit of 
going to student council meetings and 
presenting his point of view, even 
though he is not a member of the 
council, then he is not likely to de- 
velop the habit of going to town 
council meetings to express his point 
of view. If he is a member of a student 
council that is run behind the scenes 
by the school administrator, he is not 
going to develop the habit of running 
acouncil or being a member of a coun- 
cil that is not dictated to by someone 
other than council members. If he has 
never had the opportunity to express 


a minority opinion, without fear of 
reprisal from teachers or principal, 
then he is not going to develop the 
habit of expressing himself on unpopu- 
lar issues. Schools must help build 
habitual attitudes and actions by pro- 
viding as many opportunities for these 
habits to exercise themselves as possi- 
ble. If a school is fearful of its position, 
then it is certainly evident that its 
position is as untenable as that of the 
political racketeer who operates on 
the apathy or fear of the citizens. 

Finally, we can assume that if an 
individual gets pleasure from group 
action that has resulted in improved 
conditions for himself and his fellows, 
then he is likely to seek additional 
pleasurable experiences of a like 
nature. 

I am reminded of a group of boys 
and girls in a high school where the 
board of education could not seem to 
find the funds to repaint and redeco- 
rate the rooms and halls of the school. 
The student council, under the wise 
leadership of a principal and faculty 
who were seeking ways to develop 
habits of responsibility, proposed to 
to the board of education that, if the 
board would furnish the supplies, the 
students themselves would do _ the 
work. The plan was approved. The 
entire school took on the aspect of a 
beehive for two whole days, following 
several weeks of detailed planning. 
Even history, mathematics, foreign 
language, and science classes were dis- 
missed for the purpose of giving these 
young people an experience in com- 
munity improvement. The result was 
that at the end of two days the entire 
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school had been changed from a drab, 
dingy, unattractive place to a thing of 
beauty. Each class decided upon a 
color scheme for its room. Committees 
worked out plans which were sub- 
mitted to student groups for action 
and discussion. A new pride in their 
community was developed. They had 
a common unit of action. Do you sup- 
pose they have suffered much because 
they missed two days of English or 
history or other traditional school ac- 
tivities? 

This is but one of literally hundreds 
of experiences which schools can de- 
velop to help children and youth to 
learn how to assume and become sen- 
sitive to responsibilities for good gov- 
ernment by beginning with a local 
community need. 

A couple of years ago I was in a 
beautiful school building. It had an 
ornate tower with an attractive tower 
room. The principal had been peti- 
‘tioned by the seniors to have the 
tower room designated as the “Senior 
Room,” where seniors would be free 
to gather and study or talk or lounge. 
Everything went along all right until 
one day the principal dropped in and 
found some seniors who were con- 
ducting themselves in a manner that 
did not meet the standards of good be- 
havior. He sent all the members from 
the room, locked it, and issued an 
order that henceforth the Senior 
Room would be closed. When the 
principal related the incident to me, 
I asked him if we might visit an alge- 
bra class. In the course of the visit I 
asked the teacher how many of the 
students turned in perfect work each 


day, and the number she reported was 
surprisingly small. I turned to the prin- 
cipal and asked him why he did not 
close the algebra class for the same 
reason that he had closed the Senior 
Room. The seniors had made a mis- 
take. The algebra students made mis- 
takes. The only logical procedure then 
would be to close the algebra class 
also, for in that way he would prevent 
further mistakes in algebra! 

Schools need to set up more and 
more opportunities such as the Senior 
Room referred to, so that young peo- 
ple will learn how to avoid making 
mistakes that are to the detriment of a 
group. Closing off situations does not 
educate. We cannot expect people to 
participate in correcting community 
evils unless they have experience in 
doing so in their own immediate com- 
munity, the school. 

Apparently most educators believe 
that you can learn about the problems 
of good gov ernment and how to make 
government better by taking a course 
in government or civics or problems 
of American democracy. The evidence 
is not very convincing when we con- 
sider the condition in which we find 
ourselves at present in many com- 
munities which are controlled by 
racketeers. 

Problems of American democracy 
persist in all phases of our curriculum. 
Being democratic, like being honest, 1s 
a day-to-day experience and not some- 
thing we can expect to teach in 4 
course. We cannot relegate problems 
of American democracy to a certain 
year in school, or to certain teachers, 
or to certain courses. They permeate 
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all phases of the educational activities 
of children, youth, and adults, 

If 1 were to be called upon to as- 
certain whether or not my school was 
doing an adequate job of helping chil- 
dren and youth become intelligent 
and active citizens, I would begin 
with the first-grade teacher and fol- 
low through the entire school system 
with such questions as the following 
in mind: 

What part do the children have in 
organizing the class and participating 
in the controls which any democratic 
group must have? 

Does each class take the responsi- 
bility for keeping its own room neat, 
clean, and orderly? If not, how can 
we expect individuals to take responsi- 
bility for keeping their own commu- 
nity neat, clean, and orderly? 

Does each class have the responsi- 
bility for planning and ordering the 
supplies it will use? If not, then how 
can we expect individuals to learn how 
to conserve public property or prop- 
erty that belongs to the community? 

Does each class share in the total 
controls of the schools? In some 
schools teachers serve as “policemen” 
in lunchrooms, halls, lavatories, and 
on the school grounds. Unless we 
teach young people how to set up and 
operate controls, under the direction 
of those who are answerable to the 
public, how can we expect them to 
deal intelligently with community 
controls and respect law and order 
in the community? 

Does each class, from the ele- 
mentary school through the high 
school, have some community prob- 


lem under study that it has discovered 
needs improvement? And is the class 
following good procedures for get- 
ing facts, learning how to act on the 
facts, and setting in motion the ma- 
chinery for correcting the situation? 
This must be an all-student activity. 

A fourth grade might undertake a 
study of the facts with regard to keep- 
ing the walls of the corridors and 
lavatories clean. A fifth-grade class 
might undertake a study of how to 
conserve school supplies in all the 
classes of the school. A sixth-grade 
group might study the problems of 
safety around the school block and in 
the school. A seventh-grade group 
could plan for the from-home-to- 
school and from-school-to-home safety 
problems and how to deal with them. 
An English class might study the 
newsstands of the community to see 
what they stock, who buys what, and 
what could be done to rid them of the 
undesirable reading materials which 
most of them now stock. A French 
class might undertake a study of all 
foreign-language groups in the com- 
munity and how they are helped to 
interpret the political and economic 
issues that face the community. The 
classes in science could study the in- 
cidence of colds and of other diseases 
that affect school attendance in the 
elementary schools and high schools, 
as well as the workers of the commu- 
nity, and what could be done to im- 
prove health conditions. The com- 
mercial classes could study how the 
boys and girls manage their money 
and how consumers are being bene- 


fited by good practices or defrauded 
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by unethical business practices or 
rackets and what could be done about 
them. The mathematics classes could 
study the problems of population 
trends as they affect housing, schools, 
public services, and the like and what 
steps could be taken to alleviate bad 
conditions, And so, through every 
phase of the curriculum, a good school 
would be giving young people first- 
hand experience in dealing with con- 
ditions that are real and apparent to 
anyone who is trained to seek them. 

Does each student in the school have 
an opportunity to sit in at frequent 
intervals and watch the operation of 
the student council, so that when he 
becomes an adult it will seem natural 
and right for him to sit in on board 
of education meetings, city council 
or town meetings, and the like and to 
express himself about those things that 
affect him? 

Does each school provide an oppor- 
tunity for boys and girls to learn from 
firsthand experience how the school 
operates? Should not the student body 
have in addition to its student council, 
which parallels the city council, a 
board of education, so that boys and 
girls will learn something about this 
important body and the decisions it 
is called upon to make. Do some of the 
boys and girls in the school attend 
each open meeting of the local board 
of education, or are they so busy do- 
ing homework or things that really 
make little difference that they do not 
have the time for such real activities? 

Shouldn’t the school set up the en- 
tire legislative, judicial, and executive 
branches of the local government in 


the school itself, so that the pupils gain 
firsthand experience in how these 
bodies are formed, who controls them, 
who appoints them or elects them, 
and how they operate? This is more 
than studying about them. 

Of course, it is easy to hide behind 
tradition and avoid these real problems 
of democracy by saying that the cur- 
riculum is already so overcrowded 
that we do not have time to do these 
things. Overcrowded with what? In 
general, it is overcrowded with so 
much that makes little or no difference 
in the way people will live and act 
and think that, if we were to discard 
all that does not make any difference, 
we would have time to do all that has 
been suggested and much more. 

If, out of reverence for the past and 
the nonessential, we continue our pres- 
ent course of disregarding present 
problems, then we can surely expect 
that government, instead of getting 
better, will get progressively worse. 

Is it any wonder that gangsters are 
finding it easy to move in and take 
over the police and taxing powers of 
communities almost at will when 
schools continue to dwell on the pat- 
terns of yesterday instead of learning 
how to deal with problems of today? 
Is it any wonder that incompetents 
can be elected to office and that no 
one except gangsters ever calls the 
elected representatives of the people to 
account for their actions? You may be 
very sure that when gangsters elect a 
person to office he is called to a strict 
accounting for his actions. Are we 
giving young people experience in 
learning how to do the same in the 
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name of good and honest government? 
Look at the course of study in any 
class on the problems of American 
democracy and you will find an al- 
most complete absence of an action 
program. It is almost entirely a study 
about government. 

Political gangsters and racketeers 
know full well how important it is to 
have a population that has little or no 
interest in the active affairs of govern- 
ment. They have worked hard and 
long to make certain that the schools 
and other institutions in the commu- 
nity keep themselves busy doing things 
that will prevent the population from 
becoming active in problems of gov- 
ernment. They are delighted when 
they see their efforts rewarded through 
legislation which requires pupils to 
study about the past instead of hav- 
ing time to study the present. They 
are perfectly content to have children 
spend two, three, or four years in the 
high school studying about world his- 
tory or American history; about prob- 
lems of democracy. They have 
worked very effectiv ely behind the 
scenes to maintain the traditional cur- 
riculum in the elementary and sec- 
They know that if 
the schools keep children busy study- 
ing isolated facts in order that they 
can pass the New York Times test of 
history knowledge and similar facts 


unrelated to present-day problems, 
these children will not have the time 
or the knowledge to keep an eye on 
what is happening to government in 
their community, state, or nation. 

How long are boards of education, 
parents, leading citizens, and teachers 
going to continue to be unrealistic 
about the kind of government in 
power in your community and mine? 
How long are we going to permit the 
shackles of tradition to control our 
curriculum? Whose responsibility is 
it to see that young people become in- 
telligent participants in community 
life instead of sideline sitters? 

There is only one answer—the so- 
cial institutions in the community that 
have for their purpose a better life. 
This means the church, the school, the 
press, the radio, motion pictures, and 
television. No one of these institu- 
tions can do the job alone. It takes 
concerted effort and courageous ef- 
fort to battle tradition. Those whose 
vested interests are at stake will, of 
course, be the loudest in their attempts 
to keep the old patterns. There will be 
others who, because of their ignorance 
of who controls government, will not 
want to see changes made. There will 
be others who are apathetic to any 
change which will involve a difference 
in what they have always done. On 
which side do you take your stand? 
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Community Leadership Role of the 
School Psychologist 


GERTRUDE P. DRISCOLL 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE goal of education has changed 
from that of trying to force chil- 
dren into a rigid intellectual plan to 
that of helping children utilize their ca- 
pacities for growth in each added year 
of school life. In short, educators are 
attempting to provide a sound mental 
health program for children. After 
World War I, public schools began to 
engage school psychologists for the 
prime purpose of using group and in- 
dividual psychological tests to assay 
pupil ability so that class assignment 
could be made in terms of intellectual 
capacity. An I.Q. on a child’s cumula- 
tive record was considered almost as es- 
sential as his name and address. Fortu- 
nately, children refused to achieve in 
accordance with a rigid conception of 
I.Q. delineation. Children labeled bril- 
liant often produced mediocre work; 
others, less gifted according to intelli- 
gence rating, performed at a. higher 
level if given an opportunity to do so. 
At the same time that educators be- 
came aware of the limitations of intelli- 
gence and achievement ratings, those 
interested in training psychologists be- 
gan to emphasize knowledge of child 
behavior based on an understanding of 
normal growth and home and commu- 
nity influences. The effect upon chil- 
dren of emotional conditioning was 
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given particular emphasis. No well- 
trained educator or psychologist at the 
present time is interested primarily in 
intelligence or achievement testing, 
Both are interested in understanding 
motivations for children’s behavior, so 
that each child may be helped to use his 
capacities. Whatever testing is done is 
directed toward a study of all capacities 
that a child has, so that his education 
may be geared to his level of develop- 
ment. Whatever testing is done should 
be functional to enable teachers and 
principals to plan intelligently for a 
child’s optimal development. In order 
to assist in the education of children, 
the school psychologist must be well- 
trained in psychology and must have 
a sound knowledge of education also. 

The school psychologist, if he is ade- 
quately trained* and has had previous 
experience as a successful teacher, can 
render vital service to a school system. 
Working with teachers, principals, and 
supervisors as a member of a team, the 
psychologist acts as a specialist in hu- 
man behavior. Each member of the 
team is also a specialist in terms of func- 
tion and training. The teacher, through 
daily contact with children, knows 
each child’s strong and weak points as 


“Adequate training assumes completion of 
work for the Ph.D. or Ed.D. degree. 
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shown in a group situation. The princi- 
pal, through knowledge of his teachers, 
the unique qualities of his school, and 
characteristics both economic and so- 
cial of his district, is aware of the as- 
sets available for pupil welfare. The 
supervisor not only knows the teachers 
but is versatile in helping them develop 
acurriculum adapted to the growth po- 
tential of children in their classes. The 
psychologist as a member of this team 
can be helpful at the planning stage, 
but contributes primarily to an under- 
standing of individual pupils. With full 
recognition that the classroom teacher 
occupies the focal position in any men- 
tal hygiene program, the psychologist 
is prepared to supplement the teacher’s 
knowledge of individual children and 
to help her utilize findings obtained 
from a thorough psychological study 
of the child’s potentialities, home and 
community experiences, and emotional 
conditioning. 

In recent years, educators have real- 
ized that the school experiences of a 
child, though highly important, com- 
prise actually a small percentage of his 
total life experiences. As the one com- 
munity agency that influences every 
child, the school may exert a powerful 
influence upon the future adult and 
citizen. But, to utilize fully its potential 
influence, the school must know the 
effect upon a child of the primary in- 
fluence, the home. By the time a kin- 
dergarten teacher opens her doors the 
first day of school, each child who en- 
ters has had five years of physical, emo- 
tional, intellectual, and social condi- 
tioning. The schools may supplement 
or attempt to counteract previous 


learnings. They cannot ignore them. 
Knowledge of previous and current 
emotional pressures is necessary if a 
child’s growth is to be directed wisely. 
All that has been said up to this point 
indicates the need for a drastic change 
in the position of school psychologist. 
Schools need a co-worker trained in 
child guidance, not a technician trained 
only to administer psychological tests. 
Schools need a leader trained to co- 
ordinate all resources of the commu- 
nity so that the sound work being done 
in education can be fully utilized by 
children. They need a psychologist 
who can supplement their knowledge 
of group techniques so that a child’s ex- 
perience in the class group can be thor- 
oughly satisfying. Above all, they need 
a psychologist who can assist in pro- 
viding better education for all children. 
As we discuss in detail each of these 
qualifications of the well-trained psy- 
chologist we can perhaps fully under- 
stand his contribution to education. 
Stress was placed first on the school 
psychologist as a co-worker in educa- 
tion. This cannot be overemphasized. 
Teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
school psychologists must operate as a 
team if child guidance in the classroom 
is to become truly effective. They may 
work together on a general problem 
that has never been resolved satisfac- 
torily, such as reading readiness. All 
first-grade teachers in the school sys- 
tem are trying to solve the problem of 
the child who according to age and in- 
tellectual growth should be ready for 
reading. They recognize the futility of 
struggling with a child who is either 
disinterested in reading or evades any- 
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thing bordering upon reading. A plan 
could be developed by the “team,” in- 
cluding all teachers of first grade, for a 
study of children who appear to be 
“unready” for reading. These children 
will show many similar behavior char- 
acteristics. Once the behavior charac- 
teristics of these children have been iso- 
lated a start has been made toward a 
solution of the problem. A knowledge 
of what happens in a particular situa- 
tion is a necessary prerequisite for de- 
termining why this happens. When we 
discover why certain behavior occurs, 
we may begin working on how to 
change ‘the behavior. 

Any problem i in child behavior ap- 
proached i in these three steps gives ex- 
perience to the team of workers that 
may be utilized in attacking other 
problems. Teachers learn to study a 
child’s behavior before forming a judg- 
ment. Each satisfactory solution in- 
creases their knowledge of motivation 
of behavior. Each time a_ teacher 
achieves success in helping a child 
change from unrewarding to reward- 
ing behavior she becomes more skilled 
as a teacher. The only danger in a team 
approach to problems in education rests 
in the tendency to remain at the “talk- 
ing stage” of the process. Teachers 
must meet the situation each day. They 
behave normally when they show re- 
luctance in going to meetings in which 
solution of the problem is never ac- 
complished. 

The psychologist as co-worker is a 
trained specialist in child guidance. 
Many misconceptions exist among the 
lay public and educators concerning 
child guidance. Often child guidance 


is assumed to have concern only with 
deviant children or adolescents, such as 
the intellectually gifted or the subnor. 
mal pupil, the juvenile delinquent or the 
pupil with marked behavior disorders, 
Though trained to diagnose causes and 
work for correction of deviant be- 
havior, the psychologist is trained also 
to diagnose subtle differences in be- 
havior of the so-called normal child or 
adolescent. A breakdown of the gen- 
eral concept of child guidance would 
include (1) work with teachers and 
parents on pertinent aspects of emo- 
tional and personality development of 
children, (2) use of such diagnostic 
techniques as observation, psychologi- 
cal tests of ability and personality, in- 
terviewing and case study, (3) use of 
such remedial techniques as re-educa- 
tion in school subjects, play therapy, 
and parent or adolescent counseling, 
and (4) ability to work with lay or 
professional groups in development of 
sound practice in child guidance. A 
discussion of each of these fundamen- 
tals of child guidance will stress the 
way each is used in an educationally 
oriented service program. 

One of the greatest handicaps in 
child guidance suffered by teachers 
and principals is lack of time to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the homes 
from which their pupils come. They 
feel this handicap particularly with 
younger children when adjustment to 
school life is unsatisfactory. Lack of 
successful adaptation to school during 
the first few years frequently sets a 
pattern of nonadjustive behavior. Sin- 
cere attempts have been made to meet 
this dilemma by adding “parent confer- 
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ences” to the teacher’s work, by at- 
tendance at P.T.A. meetings, home 
visits, and use of descriptive report 
cards. These innovations are sound but 
often fail to solve the problem. A nor- 
mal child who is having difficulty in 
adjusting to school life implies one of 
two things. Either unreasonable de- 
mands are being made at school or 
tangled emotional relationships exist in 
the home. Which is the predominant 
cause can be found out only by a per- 
son skilled in child guidance. 

Various techniques may be used by 
the psychologist to improve adjust- 
ment to school in the primary grades. 
Group meetings with teachers or with 
parents help to clarify the numerous 
emotional factors that contribute to 
satisfactory adjustment during the early 
school years. Case studies in which the 
child’s teacher, the principal, school 
nurse, and psychologist participate help 
to broaden knowledge of personality 
adjustment. Insight into a particular 
child’s behavior tends to develop 
awareness of behavior observed in other 
children. Conferences with individual 
teachers may and certainly should re- 
sult in increased insight into children’s 
behavior. In-service training of teach- 
ers by these methods will in time enable 
teachers to utilize their contacts with 
parents in a more competent way. A 
feeling of greater confidence in under- 
standing w shy children resort to partic- 
ular behavior inev itably reduces the 
nervous strain of teaching, to say noth- 
ing of the strain of parent conferences. 

All services rendered to children, 
teacher, or parents by the psychologist 
should be utilized for in-service train- 


ing as far as possible. It is important for 
teachers to know why the psychologist 
selects particular children or parents 
for relatively intensive work; why it 
seems advisable to help other children 
indirectly through teacher—psycholo- 
gist or parent—psychologist confer- 
ences; why some children should be 
referred to a social worker of a com- 
munity agency or to a mental hygiene 
clinic. The psychologist’s role as a 
teacher of teachers or consultant for 
teachers should take precedence over 
pure service to individuals. Just as a 
teacher uses the curriculum as a vehicle 
to promote growth of children, the 
psychologist uses the varied aspects of 
his work to help teachers grow in un- 
derstanding behavior of children. 

The chief tool used by the psycholo- 
gist is diagnosis. He should be an expert 
not only in test administration but in 
using tests and other media for diagno- 
sis. Frequently, time spent in observing 
a child’s response to his regular class- 
room program will provide an adequate 
basis for diagnosis and will also initiate 
a working relationship with a teacher. 
Similarly, time spent in hearing a teach- 
er’s report of a child’s behavior can be 
used as a basis for diagnosis. Fre- 
quently, a teacher is nonplussed by re- 
action of a parent in a parent-teacher 
conference. Helping a teacher to un- 
derstand the probable reason for the 
parent’s response is time well spent. In 
other words, it is often more advisable 
for a psychologist to use actual situa- 
tions for diagnostic purposes than to 
depend entirely upon the more ortho- 
dox tools of his profession—psycholog- 
ical tests. 
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A psychologist who is newly ap- 
pointed to a school system is usually 
forced to use psychological tests almost 
exclusively for diagnosis. This is due 
more to necessity than to preference. 
One can easily understand the basis for 
this. The general concept of the work 
of the psychologist is as a specialist in 
test administration and diagnosis. Im- 
portance is still attached to securing a 
reliable I.Q. for as many children as 
possible. Because this traditional con- 
cept may hamper development of the 
psychologist’s work in child guidance, 
many schools use the title Guidance 
Director, Chairman of the Guidance 
Department, or similar functional titles. 
Whatever title is used, certification is 
required.t Use of functional titles 
helps to reduce a tendency toward 
stereotyping the work to be done by 
the psychologist. Even so, it takes 
time, planning, and evidence to accus- 
tom teachers and principals to the idea 
of the psychologist as a consultant and 
co-worker in education. 

At this point the reader is probably 
wondering if the psychologist ever uses 
tests by preference. Indeed he does. 
There is no substitute for the individual 
intelligence test for children who are 
having difficulty in learning. There is 
no substitute for a battery of tests for 
a child whose behavior deviates mark- 
edly from the normal. For a psycholo- 
gist to give an individual intelligence 
test and to write a report which is 
helpful to the child’s teacher requires a 
minimum of two hours. In such a re- 
port, the intelligence quotient received 


+The worker may be certified as a School 
Psychologist or a Guidance Counselor. 


by the child is the least important 
point. Instead, emphasis is placed upon 
an analysis of the child’s intellectual 
assets and limitations, degree of assur. 
ance shown in dealing with concrete 
and abstract ideas, or any evidence of 
lack of experience in dealing with lan. 
guage concepts. A report of an indi 
vidual test is valuable if clinical insight 
is shown by the psychologist and sound 
suggestions for educational application 
are made. 

A battery of tests is generally used 
when diagnosis of a child’s difficulty is 
not clarified by administration of a 
single intelligence test or when a crv 
cial decision must be made for the 
child’s education on the basis of the 
psychological diagnosis. This proce- 
dure is reasonable if one bears in mind 
that tests are used only to enable the 
school to provide sound education for 
children, not because tests are valuable 
in and of themselves. An inaccurate di- 
agnosis of any child referred for testing 
because of nonadjustment to a normal 
learning situation may do irreparable 
harm to a child. Decision based on in- 
adequate evidence should not be tol- 
erated in education. For this reason, a 
child is given a battery of tests, and ad- 
ditional pertinent data are accumulated 
if a major educational decision is con- 
templated. Such conditions as a child’ 
withdrawal from school, placement in 
a reform school, or transfer to a special 
class require development of a full 
case study by the psychologist. 

A case study report incorporates in- 
formation from a variety of sources. 
Both the child’s teacher and the psy- 
chologist observe the child in the class- 
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room and summarize their observations 
jn a report. Other data about the child 
are also secured. A developmental his- 
tory is secured from the parents. 
Through conferences with both par- 
ents, the psychologist secures informa- 
tion about the child’s behavior in the 
home. A report of the child’s physical 
history and present condition is ob- 
tained from the school medical office or 
the family physician. A check is made 
to determine whether the family is 
known to any community agency. 
When these reports and the results of a 
battery of tests are assembled, a case 
study conference is called for all work- 
ers who know the child (with the ex- 
ception of the parents). At this confer- 
ence, not only is a final diagnosis made 
of the child’s difficulties, but realistic 
plans are developed for the guidance of 
both the child and the parents. Such a 
procedure is time-consuming but, if 
well used, gives results fully commen- 
surate to the labor involved. 
Frequently, members of the case- 
study conference are drawn from the 
community at large. In the case of a 
delinquent or pre-delinquent child, it 
may be desirable to secure representa- 
tives from the juvenile court, the police 
force, the church, organizations such 
as the Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, and 
a family service agency. It may be 
found during the conference that one 
of these entaneel representatives is a 
better agent for carrying out the pro- 
posals of the conference than any rep- 
resentative of the school. Under these 
circumstances the psychologist acts as 
coordinator so that the teacher and 
principal may be kept informed of the 


progress being made in readjustment 
or rehabilitation of the child. When- 
ever trained workers in a community 
begin to coordinate their work with 
that of educators, opportunity for ef- 
fective child guidance increasés. More 
workers are added and duplication of 
services is avoided. If child guidance is 
seen as a community project, workers 
may be added where needed, whether 
it be in education, family welfare, 
churches, or the juvenile court. For 
every child or family for whom guid- 
ance is assumed by a nonschool agency, 
time is made available for the psycholo- 
gist to work with those children who 
represent less serious problems. 

All schools have some children who 
fail to learn even though they are in- 
tellectually capable of doing the work. 
Remedial work adapted to correct the 
cause rather than the symptom of the 
difficulty is required. Inability to learn 
in school, granting sufficient intellec- 
tual capacity, may be due to a short at- 
tention span, frequent absences, or be- 
havior symptoms that divert a child’s 
attention from the task at hand. The 
first step, of course, is to determine the 
basic cause of the difficulty. Following 
diagnosis, selection is made of the most 
appropriate remedial technique for al- 
leviation of the difficulty. If a child is 
failing to learn because his education 
has been interrupted by frequent ab- 
sences, numerous shifts in school due 
to family mobility or any other such 
disruptive cause, remedial work in 
school subjects may be in order. This 
work may be done in small groups and, 
when possible, should be done by the 
teacher. In cases of such basic handi- 
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caps as mirror reading or inability to 
differentiate vowel and _ consonant 
sounds, remedial work has to be han- 
dled individually by the psychologist. 
However, the teacher assists in this 
work by utilizing any techniques the 
psychologist has found to be successful 
during the child’s individual periods of 
remedial work. Every attempt should 
be made to limit individual remedial 
work to as brief a period as possible. A 
child should carry on his remedial pro- 
gram in the classroom as soon as he has 
begun to assume responsibility for his 
difficulty and has learned appropriate 
techniques for developing skill in the 
subject. 

Frequently a child’s inability to learn 
is a symptom of a personality conflict 
or maladjustment. The psychologist 
must determine whether remedial work 
with one of the parents is in order or 
whether it is advisable to work with 
the child or, in some instances, with 
both parent and child. The techniques 
used would be individual counseling 
with the parent and play therapy for 
the child. This is time-consuming work 
and should be undertaken by the psy- 
chologist only after a thorough canvass 
of community resources. Whenever 
possible, both the parent and the child 
should be referred to a mental hygiene 
clinic or family agency. Unfortunately, 
in many communities resources for re- 
medial help in personality maladjust- 
ments are pitifully weak. The psychol- 
ogist is often faced with the difficult 
choice of either ignoring the family 
need or spending an undue proportion 
of his time correcting the difficulties of 
one child. Pressure of work is one fac- 


tor that may clinch the decision of the 
psychologist against undertaking such 
remedial work. Sometimes the degree 
of disorganization in the classroom cre. 
ated by a child with aggressive behavior 
symptoms may demand that remedial 
work be undertaken. The dilemma of 
the psychologist under these circun- 
stances is a reflection of conditions that 
tend to exist when needs of an awak- 
ened public outstrip facilities for meet. 
ing those needs. 

There is ample evidence that many 
children and their parents need rather 
intensive psychological help. At the 
present time, communities do not pos- 
sess adequate facilities for rendering 
psychological service. Should _ the 
schools, then, assume responsibility for 
giving more intensive correction for 
mental illness than is done for physical 
illness? Even though the school psy- 
chologist uses every community re- 
source for referral of maladjusted chil- 
dren for psychological treatment, 
many more remain in the schools than 

can possibly be handled by one trained 
person. The psy chologist is often 
forced to neglect a preventive program 
in mental hygiene, such as in-service 
teacher training, in order to take care 
of those children who present the most 
serious behavior problems. Hard- 
pressed though the psychologist may 
be, no opportunity must be ignored to 
acquaint organizations within the con- 
munity of child guidance needs. 

An aroused community can accom- 
plish more in a few months to improve 
mental hygiene facilities than years of 
overwork by a school psychologist op- 
erating solely within the school system 
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can bring to pass. Effective public re- 
lations can tap every resource in the 
community. In one community known 
to the writer, a husband and wife op- 
erating a small “ice cream parlor” con- 
tributed to the improvement of a 
neighborhood condition. Money was 
contributed for a “juke box.” The 
junior high school boys and girls who 
had previously been hanging around 
street Corners were encouraged to re- 
main after purchasing a soda. The ice 
cream parlor became a favorite meet- 
ing place for young adolescents in the 
neighborhood. Any community or- 
ganization could assume financial obli- 
gation for services ranging from sum- 
mer day-camps or youth canteens to 
directing use of community chest funds 
to provide additional social workers 
where needed. Adequate mental hy- 
giene facilities will not be supplied 
until endorsed by public opinion. 


The work of a school psychologist 
as presented in this article may appear 
prodigious. Fortunately, no one psy- 
chologist is called upon to do all these 
things in one month or even one year. 
Perhaps the major contribution of the 
psychologist will be that of helping 
educators to come out of retirement. 
Educators are doing excellent work. 
Tremendous strides have been made in 
improving educational practice. In the 
past, educators have tended to carry 
their heavy burden with patience and 
fortitude. Citizens of a community are 
inclined to consider “education” of 
their children to be the sole responsi- 
bility of the school. Perhaps current 
interest in mental hygiene will provide 
sufficient challenge to coordinate the 
interests and energies of citizens and 
educators in providing for optimum 
growth of all children in the com- 
munity. 
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The Improvement of Mathematical 


Attainment in Our Schools 


HOWARD F. FEHR 


PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


b * fener at a seaside inn last 
summer, I was pleasantly sur- 
prised to discover that the waitress for 
my table was a college student major- 
ing in mathematics at a well-known 
eastern college. She had just completed 
her sophomore year. “What mathe- 
matics did you study?” I asked her. 
She replied, “I have just finished the 
calculus.” This reply could be inter- 
preted in a number of ways, but I as- 
sured her I was very glad that she did 
not remark, as most students of calculus 
do, “The calculus has just about fin- 
ished me.” I also assured her that I 
have never finished the calculus, but 
after twenty-five years of study I still 
find new ideas in the subject. 

Further questioning revealed that this 
young mathematics major’s real knowl- 
edge of the calculus was practically 
zero. True enough, she could take the 
derivative of x", but she had not the 
slightest idea of what the derivative 
meant, even in the case of x° or x° or x. 
She assured me, “If I had my book 
here, I could tell you what it means, 
but I do know that extremely hard 
problems are easily solved by using the 
derivative.” Further, I discovered that 
she had forgotten all but a few of the 
simplest formulas for differentiation, 
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was not sure of the difference between 
formulas for differentiating and those 
for integrating, and she had no concep. 
tion of where the subject might be ap- 
plied in her future life. She did not 
want to teach mathematics (for which 
I gave humble thanks), but she had 
heard that a good mathematics educa- 
tion could land you a good job in an 
engineering firm or a scientific labora 
tory. Apparently she had overlooked 
the fact that to land such a job, you 
must really know and be able to apply 
your mathematical knowledge, not 
just have taken courses in the subject. 

In fact, considering the hours spent 
on the subject (four hours in class and 
eight to twelve hours of study outside 
the class w eekly for a period of 32 
weeks), she w ould have been better 
off not taking it at all. Considering her 
charm and other expressed interests, a 
course in homemaking and marriage 
would have been far more valuable 
and meaningful. But she passed her cal- 
culus with a B, and will be a member 
of the undergraduate national mathe 
matical fraternity. This year she is tak- 
ing (not learning) higher geometry, 
memorizing it, and at the end of the 
year she will be just as ignorant of the 
subject as she is now of the calculus 
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Why should this be? There is funda- 
mentally only one new idea in all ele- 
mentary differential calculus, namely, 
the instantaneous rate of change of a 
continuous function. Students all over 
the United States spend twelve or more 
hours per week for a period of fifteen 
to eighteen weeks on this one central 
idea, and yet the vast majority of them 
fail to gain any understanding of it. 
One primary reason for this failure is 
that we teach tricks to our students as 
though they were apes and they re- 
spond by performing the mechanical 
tricks without any meaning. At the 
crack of our whip, the weekly or 
monthly test, they put on their act, 
and at the end of the term the poor 
animals stay up all night rehearsing 
their answers, so that they may put on 
a good show for us—and incidentally 
earn a passing grade! What is really de- 
plorable is that we never allow the 
student to become immersed in the 
central idea of a continuous function 
and its rate of change, to experiment 
with it, to gain an inside understanding 
of it out of which we can guide him 
into a systematic development of tech- 
niques, skills, and a logical structure of 
calculus that is truly meaningful. 

And what I have said of calculus is 
equally true of the teaching and learn- 
ing of algebra, geometry, and trigo- 
nometry in high schools. 


OBSTACLES TO ATTAINMENT 


There is a reason for this situation, 
not only in the field of mathematics but 
in all the subjects. I prefer to call it the 
systematic destruction of creative in- 
telligence in the American school sys- 
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tem. It begins early and grows progres- 
sively worse. Perhaps the first move is 
an admonition from the parent, “No, 
you cannot do that.” Authority dic- 
tates very early in life what one can 
and cannot do. Authority voluntarily 
accepted through reason and under- 
standing is good, but imposed from 
above, without understanding or right 
of protest, it sets up a block to all prog- 
ress, mental or otherwise. In the pri- 
mary grades the natural curiosity of 
the child is soon made secondary to 
systematic learning. Thus, frequently 
a child is taught such number facts as 
2+3=5,3 + 5 = 8, and so on, be- 
fore or without experimentation in 
combining groups of objects. If Johnny 
should use his fingers to add 2 and 3, 
and 4 and 5, he is told that he must not 
do that; he must memorize the facts. I 
am reminded of my own first-grade 
experience (and see it repeated many 
times nowadays), when the flash cards 
were used in drill on the combinations. 
Our hands were on the desk, our heads 
erect, and any movement of fingers, or 
nodding of heads, or movement of lips 
brought a sharp rebuke from the 
teacher’s tongue or her ruler. 

In the intermediate grades pupils are 
increasingly systematized into doing 
things a fixed way without seeing a 
need for such system. They multiply 
and put down zeros as directed. They 
cancel*, reduce* fractions, and move* 
the decimal point by a set of rules about 
which, in most cases, they have never 
reasoned. Theirs not to reason why, 


*These words should long since have been 
eliminated from teaching. They are not mathe- 
matical terms or concepts. 
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theirs but to do or flunk. By the time 
the pupil reaches junior high school, the 
system has obtained its desired results. 
At one of the most inquisitive stages of 
life, adolescence, the pupils are com- 
pletely subjugated to “doing their les- 
sons.” The teacher and the textbook 
give examples and tell how; the pupils 
imitate, memorize, and copy, not dar- 
ing to think what it is all about. 

If Billy asks the teacher why you in- 
vert the divisor in division, he is told 
in no uncertain terms that there are 
some things that only God understands, 
and inverting divisors is one of them. 
In the senior high school the process 
is so complete that the students object 
to any attempt to change it. If you 
teach a type problem, you may not 
take up a different problem until the 
student has done ten to twenty ex- 
amples just like the type example. He 
wants to imitate a procedure, not solve 
a problem. He becomes angry if you 
insist that he tackle a new problem by 
the use of his own wits. The usual 
answer when confronted with a new 
problem is, “We have not had that 
yet,” or “We have not learned how to 
do that,” or “We cannot do that, we 
have not been shown how.” 

An example of this is the inclusion of 
a simple cubic equation x° — 3x + 
2 — 0, in an examination in New York 
State. More than go per cent of the 
pupils failed to solve it, and what a 
wave of protest came from pupils and 
teachers! The syllabus did not include 
the cubic, and it had not been taught. 
The protest carried and the problem 
was ruled out. But anyone acquainted 
with the most elementary concepts of 


the nature of the roots of an equation, 
the heart of elementary algebra, could 
have solved this equation. This is an 
indictment of our teaching of algebra, 

In college we get the thesis and an- 
tithesis of creative thinking. In the 
classroom the professor lectures, ex- 
pecting the students to follow and 
understand his highly systematized de- 
velopment, polished throughout his 
long study of mathematics. The stu- 
dents follow a good lecturer and his 
presentation because they have long 
been inducted into this type of educa- 
tion. But later when they attempt real 
creative thinking about problems in the 
field, they are utterly lost for they 
know not how to think. The systematic 
destruction is complete. 

If the people of this country had to 
learn how to play golf and bridge and 
how to earn their living by a super- 
imposed method of rules and relation- 
ships committed to memory—the 
method we ‘use so much in teaching 
mathematics—the games would be ab- 
horred and shunned by the public as 
much as mathematics now is. By the 
same token I propose that if mathe- 
matics were learned and applied in a 
manner similar to that which we use in 
learning golf and bridge, the subject 
would become more popular and the 
study of it would continue long be- 
yond the end of formal schooling. 
The proper way to begin the learning 
of any new kind of knowledge is 
through some experimental w ork in it. 


STEPS TOWARD IMPROVEMENT 


To attain real know ledge in any 
field one must delve deep into the field 
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and grope his way around. As he per- 
ceives some of its problems, he will 
feel the need for certain skills and tech- 
niques with which to work. It is then 
easier to teach the systematic develop- 
ment of the subject so that it will be 
learned with understanding instead of 
by blind rote. If we are to be success- 
ful in our teaching, we must give the 
student an opportunity to become in- 
volved in the field of number, the na- 
ture of general number or algebra, the 
field of space, and to discover the solu- 
tions, no matter how crude, for him- 
self. Out of this interest he can be moti- 
vated to learn a real systematic develop- 
ment of mathematics. The teaching of 
the skills and techniques is simple, easy, 
and relatively small compared to the 
teaching and learning of mathematical 
concepts with understanding. 

A similar situation exists in training 
a teacher. In the undergraduate course 
he studies the theory and techniques 
of teaching. Because the student has 
never taught, he does not sense the real 
problems that occur in actual classroom 
teaching, and usually brands the educa- 
tion and psychology courses as so much 
nonsense. But once he is practically 
thrust into a classroom to teach, he is 
confronted with problem after prob- 
lem in discipline, learning situations, in- 
terest, motivation, and so forth. Then 
is the time that a systematic study of 
techniques and psy chology would be 
meaningful and valuable. We should 
recognize this phase of learning and 
apply it to the teaching of our own 
subject. 


Proper education should leave the 
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student in possession of understandings 
and skills that will enable him to ac- 
quire further knowledge in mathe- 
matics and to apply his mathematics by 
his own abilities. The emphasis since 
World War II on specific skills and 
content or factual material has ob- 
scured the importance of our thought 
processes. Somehow we have come to 
believe that meaning and interpretation 
are achieved in the facts we deal with. 
The result, however, has been a mul- 
tiplicity of facts so great as to over- 
whelm us. 

The disciplinary aim of mathe- 
matical instruction has always met with 
opposition. The term discipline, or 
mental training, or logical thinking, has 
unfortunately been regarded as the 
growth of the mind in certain definite 
fields of knowledge, rather than as the 
development of ability to think in types 
of patterns. The arguments against the 
transfer of training from one subject 
to another have been generally ac- 
cepted, and unfortunately mathematics 
and language teachers have always re- 
treated from attacks on transfer. But 
the logic of mathematics is a logic com- 
mon to many fields of knowledge and 
the transfer to various degrees, depend- 
ing on the intelligence of the individual, 
does and must take place if learning is 
to result. The structure of mathematics 
is a model for many other fields of 
knowledge, and the transfer is neces- 
sary to study some of these other fields. 

Jean Nicod, in his Foundations of 
Geometry and Induction,’ said, “For a 
good demonstration, stated without 


1 Published by Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co., London, 1930. 
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anything implicit, is valuable for its 
form alone, independently of the truth 
and even of the meaning of its system 
of propositions. We may be astonished 
at this important fact, but we cannot 
doubt it. By freeing itself from all fig- 
ures, by detaching itself from the ma- 
terial meaning of terms which figure 
in it, geometrical demonstration has 
simply returned to common reason!” 

Hence the first and most important 
step in the improvement of mathe- 
matical attainment is the development 
in the minds of our pupils of mathe- 
matical thinking, not mechanical rote. 
Present teaching has not attained this to 
a marked degree. We teach solving an 
equation but not what an equation is; 
we teach finding roots of an equation 
but not what a root really is, what its 
characteristics really are; we teach fac- 
toring, but not what factors really are 
or what purpose they serve in mathe- 
matical structure. 

The second step is the reorganization 
of our curriculum to make possible the 
maximum mathematical attainment. All 
of us recognize the wide variation in 
the abilities of the pupils in our classes. 
A great many pupils cannot do abstract 
thinking and make the generaliza- 
tions that are necessary for a real in- 
sight into and productive thought in 
rigorous mathematics. To attempt to 
teach these pupils the higher abstrac- 
tions, as we have done in the past, only 
to have them fail, is a waste of time, 
effort, money, and human energy. To 
accommodate this group we have di- 
luted our mathematics teaching for all 
pupils, thereby robbing the mentally 
capable of their rightful heritage. The 


right of every child to the type of edu- 
cation he or his parents desire for him 
is a misinterpretation of the democratic 
process. He is entitled to the type of 
education he is capable of profiting by 
in his service to society. This means the 
immediate establishment of a differ. 
entiated curriculum, in which college 
preparatory or scientific mathematical 
education will again have high stand- 
ards. Note that I did not say the same 
subject matter, for there is a far better 
mathematical program than that ap- 
pearing in the old college preparatory 
syllabi. For the non-specialist we need 
an entirely new syllabus which adapts 
the subject matter to the mental ma- 
turity, interests, and needs of these 
pupils. 

The third step is to develop ourselves 
as teachers to administer a changing 
or emerging curriculum so as to secure 
real mathematical attainment. The 
teacher is the all-important factor in 
all education. We must know our 
subject matter thoroughly both in its 
foundation and logical structure, and 
in its applications in the affairs of man. 
For example, can the teacher define 
rigorously the concepts function, var- 
iable, monomial, irrational, tangent? 
Does the teacher know the tangent of 
an angle as a mathematical entity, and 
does he recognize it in the grade of 3 
road, the pitch of a roof, the rise of 
staircase, the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing, the velocity of a moving body, or 
the slope of a continuous function? 
Perhaps the only method of growth is 
to have teachers continuously studying 
problems in mathematical education. 
Only insofar as we do this are we mak- 
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ing our labor a profession. We must 
keep ourselves informed of all new 
experiments, new ideas, new applica- 
tions, and occasionally offer something 
new ourselves to further the progress 
of mathematical knowledge. In doing 
so, we obtain a satisfaction and joy in 
our work that compensates for man 

of the tedious aspects of our job. If we 
do not serve professionally, we may 
miss our aim and our happiness in life. 


MATHEMATICAL ATTAINMENT 


We can readily develop our cur- 
ricula, teaching techniques, and funda- 
mental knowledge to achieve our ob- 
jectives, once we have them clearly 
outlined. In the rest of this discussion 
I should like to exemplify what is 
meant by the ability to think mathe- 
matically instead of merely carrying 
out mechanistic processes. We cannot 
expect to make creative thinkers out of 
all our pupils, but we should not im- 
pede or obstruct creative thinking pro- 
cesses for those of our pupils who are 
capable by imposing a blind, systematic 
procedure upon them. Those who are 
not capable of creative work must be 
led by induction and practice to the 
acquisition of skills and concepts which 
they can use in their everyday life.t 

When a pupil is told to find the area 
of a rectangle by multiplying the length 
by the w idth, he has no real concep- 
tion of area although he may always 
get the correct answer. If one is going 
to give a formula or rule, why not the 
following: (1) subtract the width 


+For further discussion the reader is referred 
to Productive Thinking by Max Wertheimer, 
published by Harper & Bros., 1945. 
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from the length, (2) take the recipro- 
cals of the width and the length, (3) 
subtract the reciprocals, (4) divide the 
difference by the difference of the re- 
ciprocals. The result is the area. This 
method always works, is easily verified, 
and certainly has a lot more algebra in 
it than merely multiplying the length 
by the width. Why do we not use this 
method? Because none of the steps in- 
volved have any direct relation to the 
nature of area, but the number of units 
in the length multiplied by the number 
of units in the width does have a direct 
relationship to the area concept. 

Whether we define area as the num- 
ber of square units contained in the 
entire surface, or as a product of a 
length of segment and the number of 
units it has moved, we should in neither 
case give the formula for the area of a 
rectangle. We should ask the students 
to discover it. If they fail, we can give 
hints or clues, but never the final an- 
swer. To discover the formula involves 
mathematical thinking. Finding the 
area of a given rectangle by the use of 
the formula is merely arithmetic and 
involves no mathematical thinking 
whatsoever, merely mechanical com- 
putation. Once the formula has been 
derived, the important mathematical 
thinking is accomplished. This does not 
mean that substitution in formulas is of 
no value; on the contrary, it is an im- 
portant phase of applied mathematics 
and must be used time after time in 
later work. But substitution and evalua- 
tion are relatively simple techniques 
compared to thinking out the mode of 
finding the area. 

A similar process should be used in 
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discovering the area of other plane fig- 
ures. Give the pupil many parallelo- 
grams, in all possible shapes and posi- 
tions with values to the sides and alti- 
tudes, and ask him to find the formula 
and to verify the formula in all cases. 
If he multiplies the sides it is easy to 
show two parallelograms with the same 
sides with different areas. Good teach- 
ing is guiding the student to see or to 
discover the properties inherent in any 
given situation. Getting the answers is 
not necessarily learning to think, and 
checking a pupil’s answer with the 
answer in the book is no guarantee that 
real learning has taken place. For real 
mathematical training, answers should 
never be given. In their place pupils 
should invent methods of verification 
of the product of their thought. 

It is the value of original thinking 
that has changed the content of 
geometry. Fifty years ago there were 
over one hundred sixty theorems to be 
memorized and proved in plane geom- 
etry, and practically no originals. This 
list was first reduced to one hundred 
twenty, then ninety, then sixty, and 
now only thirty-one theorems are listed 
as basic in the dev elopment of geom- 
etry. The diminution of theorems was 
brought about to allow the students to 
prove the other theorems as originals, 
that is to give the pupil an opportunity 
to do logical thinking in geometry. A 
glance at the recent texts, however, will 
show that this purpose has not been 
achieved. The study of locus is reduced 
to a few simple cases and their applica- 
tions. Discovery and proof of original 
loci are rarely found. Necessary and 
sufficient conditions are not discussed. 


The indirect method of proof jg 
avoided whenever possible. The logic 
of geometry is reduced to what are 
called leading or preparatory exercises 
that give the proof of a theorem, which 
is then immediately reproduced on the 
next page, and which the pupil memo- 
rizes and repeats to the teacher. A few 
numerical exercises applying the theo- 
rem follow and then a few originals 
which the clever student knows must 
be proved by the theorem immediately 
preceding, otherwise they would not 
be in that position in the book. If a 
fairly difficult problem occurs it is 
usually solved for the student by an 
accompanying set of hints. 

The study of how we discover, how 
we make abstractions, how the mind 
comes to its knowledge has engaged 
the attention of some great teachers of 
mathematics; for example, Hadamard, 
Poincaré, and Carmichael. The study 
of the psychology of learning has 
played all too small a part in the train- 
ing of teachers of mathematics. Tech- 
niques for obtaining desired behavior 
forms have been overstressed and have 
contributed but little to actual progress 
in teaching. 

Mathematics as a set of facts has 
value to be sure, but little value. Its 
greatest value is in its structure, in its 
concepts or patterns of thinking. As 
Poincaré has pointed out, “Facts no 
more make mathematics than a pile of 
stones makes a house.” Facts are merely 
the material out of which the mathe- 
matical structure is built. If a student 
is incapable of making abstractions, he 
is incapable of benefiting from a rigor- 
ous study of mathematics or of any 
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other structure of knowledge. For the 
incapable student the facts must be 
wrought into a more limited structure 
by inductive processes that provide 
concrete applications and techniques. 

The way to develop geometric 
thinking is to confront the student with 
a given set of hypotheses and ask him 
to discover some necessary conclusions. 
If he does, and gives the required 
proof, let him also state his discovery 
as a theorem. For example tell him it is 
given A is equidistant from points P 
and Q; B, another point, is equidistant 
from P and Q. AB and PQ are straight 
lines which meet at ./. Find other facts 
about the diagram and prove them. 
Some students will prove M is the mid- 
point of PQ; others will prove AB is 
perpendicular to PQ; and still others 
will prove AAPM is congruent to 
AAQM, and many other relations. 
Out of this you can easily bring for- 
ward the important theorem. You can 
also give a set of hypotheses and ask 
if a certain conclusion can be drawn, 
and if so to prove it. Sometimes sug- 
gest a conclusion, and see if the stu- 
dents can derive a conclusion that is 
contradictory to the one given. 

Of course you say this is fine, but 
if we teach that way we shall never be 
able to cover the assigned course. If 
you do not have the time to teach 
meaningfully, then do not attempt to 
teach the entire prescribed curriculum. 
To follow the logic of a proof in the 
text, to commit it to memory, and to 
recognize it in other situations is not 
necessarily learning to think creatively. 
This is ‘merely ‘the recognition of 
geometrical or logical thought, not the 
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act itself. A half year after the study of 
plane geometry most pupils are unable 
to reproduce a single proof; their mem- 
ories have failed them. Only a few stu- 
dents will tackle the problem the way 
it should have been tackled in the first 
place; that is by repudiating the book 
proof, wading into the hypotheses, and 
seeking all the relationships they can 
find that pertain to the figure and lead 
toward the conclusion. 

If a pupil is allowed to make his own 
discoveries, write his own proofs, de- 
velop his own geometry, and do crea- 
tive thinking always under the guid- 
ance and direction of the teacher, 
teaching will be a joy and the learner 
will find only pleasure in his work. And 
such thinking becomes a lifelong pos- 
session. 

The word remedial is finding a more 
and more prominent place in educa- 
tional literature. We have remedial 
spelling, remedial reading, remedial 
arithmetic, and now remedial algebra. 
The hypothesis, of course, is that the 
pupil has incorrect habits or responses 
which must be remedied. We discover 
that the pupil has trouble in addition 
and subtraction with the number 9. 
So we give him intensive drill on prob- 
lems involving the number 9. The re- 
sult is that he makes the same mistake 
many more times, and instead of a 
remedy we have a more acute stage of 
the disease. A remedy can come about 
only when the child understands what 
he is doing. We must have the child 
discover why he is making mistakes in 
adding or subtracting 9, We may even 
have him count 9 more, using counters 
or an abacus, or take away 9, and no- 
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tice the relation of the answer to the 
original number. When he has worked 
a number of problems this way and can 
explain the answers satisfactorily, then 
we can try to make the correct re- 
sponses automatic, and practice may 
prove the remedy. 

Similarly we teach an equation of the 
form 6x = 24, which the child solves 
by dividing both sides by 6. Then we 
offer 60 more problems of a similar 
nature, which are supposed to make the 
pupil thoroughly competent in this 
type of problem. It does nothing of the 
kind, for after the third or fourth prob- 
lem the rest of the mental operation de- 
bases into a mechanical speed race in 
division, and not a single problem from 
then on helps the pupil see the nature 
of a simple linear equation or provokes 
algebraic thinking. 

In a similar manner problem solving 
can devolve into a set of stereotyped 
rules, or a mechanistic box pattern, one 
for rate problems, another for mixture, 
and so on, or it can become an exercise 
in algebraic thinking. There is no mech- 
anistic process that solves all prob- 
lems, for then there would be no new 
problems. The following episode gives 
more evidence of our failure really to 
teach problem solving. The following 
simple problem was given to sixty 
teachers of algebra. On a downward 
moving escalator between two floors, 
if I walk down 26 steps I reach the 
bottom in 30 seconds, but if I walk 
down 34 steps I reach the bottom in 
18 seconds. How many steps are in the 
escalator? Because the problem did not 
fit easily in the regular d-r-t box or 
the pattern type, after ten minutes only 


two teachers had solved the problem, 
and one of these had done it by arith- 
metic. The trouble, of course, was 
looking for a pattern instead of think. 
ing in algebraic terms. Try the prob. 
lem yourself; it leads to a very simple 
linear equation, or to simple arithmetic 
reasoning. 

Problem solving should be done by 
thinking, but our pupils have long been 
prevented from doing this. They want 
you to tell them how, then they will 
do it. The book gives an example, and 
in the assignment the pupils do all the 
problems that are exactly like it, but 
those that depart in one or two aspects 
from the example are for the most part 
missing when the homework is turned 
in. “We have not had that kind of 
problem yet,” or “You did not explain 
how to do that type,” are typical an- 
swers. Under creative learning these 
questions would not arise. Students 
would treat each new problem as a 
challenge. ‘They would seek all possible 
relationships in the given data and re- 
late them to previously learned con- 
cepts and processes. They would be 
encouraged to adapt these relations to 
algebraic processes until a solution 
emerged. They would be encouraged 
to check their solutions and then to 
organize the entire solution so as to see 
its structure and to identify it in future 
learning. 


CONCLUSION 


It is my thesis that this type of think- 
ing will carry over, transfer if you 
please, and stay with the indiv idual as 
a part of his thinking process, while 
the usual method of problem solving 
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found in most texts will soon be for- 
otten and hence of no value. 
Traditional logic never claimed to be 
a method of creative or productive 
thinking. It is merely a systematic or- 
ganization of known and derived facts 
from basic assumptions. By the pro- 
cesses of logic, and the assumptions of 
certain physical and natural laws, theo- 
rems have been derived which have led 
tonew knowledge, for example the dis- 
covery of the planet Neptune and the 
discovery of the wireless waves of 
radio. But these are rare exceptions. 
Discovery and productive or creative 
thinking have been for the most part 
the result of hunches backed by many 
hours of thorough study and the ac- 


cumulation of knowledge in the field 
by continued search for solution to 
problems in the field. Thinking in the 
field is essential. When questioned on 
how he came to create his great theories 
of relativity, Einstein said, “I am not 
sure whether there can be a way of 
really understanding the miracle of 
thinking. Certainly, however, you are 
right in trying to get at a deeper under- 
standing of what really goes on in a 
thinking process.” If we are to improve 
the attainment of mathematical knowl- 
edge, it certainly is our job to seek to 
understand better and to motivate 
stronger the thinking process of our 
pupils within the fields of number and 
space. 
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s far back as the memory of man- 
kind runs religion has aroused bit- 

ter controversy and even fomented sav- 
age wars. This fact has led many stu- 
dents to discredit religion; yet on sober 
second thought one recalls that both 
love of country and love between the 
sexes have also produced bitter and 
tragic conflicts. Perhaps everything 
that man deems supremely important 
is bound to be fought over at one time 
or another. But what I have chosen to 
discuss is a particularly explosive sub- 
ject: the place of religion in the public 
school. My experience indicates that 
this is a hotter subject than politics. 
Let me cool it off a bit at the start 
by stating that I am not an ardent pro- 
tagonist of a movement to smash any 
coceneved tradition. Rather, I am one of 
a lonely few who are seeking to find a 
middle way between two extremes 
which are regarded by large numbers 
of Americans as unacceptable. I speak 
for no one but myself. I shall be obliged 
to differ from the official position taken 
by leaders of Protestantism, the faith 
to which I belong; even more sharply 
must I differ from some of my closest 
friends and colleagues in the academic 
world. And to borrow from Gilbert 


*A lecture in the All-College Series given at 
Teachers College November 25, 1949. 
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and Sullivan, ““The mediator’s lot is not 
a happy one.” 

But as a background for my argu- 
ment concerning the role of religion 
in education I want to say something 
about the place of religion in life. How 
religion may be defined is not relevant 
to the present discussion, but the dig- 
nity of the religious quest is highly 
relevant to it. 

To this end I shall draw extensively 
upon one of the most impressive exposi- 
tions I have read of the role of religion 
in human affairs, from the pen of John 
Herman Randall of Columbia Univer- 
sity. He writes not as a spokesman for 
religion but as a naturalistic philos- 
opher, one of the most eminent of this 
generation. In the textbook entitled 
Preface to Philosophy, written by four 
American philosophers, Professor Ran- 
dall contributes the section on “The 
Meaning of Religion for Man.” Of the 
relation of religion to moral effort he 
writes: 


In attacking disease, the physician is co- 
operating with the universe; he is success- 
ful in the measure in which he has dis- 
covered the possibilities of cure and 
health. And in leading the moral life, 
man is likewise cooperating with the 
grounded possibilities the world reveals 
to him. He uses the highest in himself, 
that which has discerned the highest in 
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the world, to combat the lowest. And the 
highest in the world is a revelation of 
Good which the world itself forces on 
men. It is, as Plato put it, “the best in 
existence” which is most real. In coopera- 
tion with that central reality, man finds 
his life meaningful and significant, and 
from it he draws inspiration and strength 
and steadiness of purpose. That the high- 
est discoverable in this cooperation with 
the world is most real and insistently de- 
mands to be made controlling in human 
life is what religions mean by “faith.” 


That highest they call God.! — 


Concerning the historical importance 
of religion, Professor Randall says, 


It has been long debated whether a so- 
ciety could get along without any re- 
ligious organization of its life. Recent ex- 
perience has made clear that if a tradi- 
tional religion disintegrates, men will not 
calmly proceed to live without any re- 
ligion at all. A new religion, or, if we 
prefer, a new substitute for religion, will 
spring up to fill the vacuum and to per- 
form the historic functions of a religion. 
And this new “religion” will be much 
worse than the old one it supplants. For 
it will inevitably express some need of the 
moment; it will be onesided and fanatical. 
It will forget much of what has been 
learned through the bitter experience of 
generations because it will lack what the 
great historic religions have received, the 
criticism and clarification that have been 
born of centuries of human experience. 
The new social faiths of Europe reveal 
their rawness and crudeness at every 
turn.” : 


But religion is more than an act of 
personal faith; it is a technique of in- 


1 Hocking, Blanshard, Hendel, and Randall, 
Preface to Philosophy, p. 349. The Macmillan 
Company, New York 1947. (Quotations from 
this volume are used with permission of The 
Macmillan Company.) 

2 lbid., pp. 318-19. 
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dividual and corporate devotion. Typi- 
cally, religion appears as group cele- 
bration of man’s highest spiritual val- 
ues—that is, the values that represent 
the highest reaches of the human spirit. 
This is what is called worship. To 


quote Professor Randall again: 


The sense of fellowship, of shared ex- 
perience, permeates the religious life. The 
earliest religions were expressions of the 
social ties uniting a tribe or a people in a 
common way of living, a common set of 
aims, and a common reverence.* 


I have chosen to borrow Professor 
Randall’s words because he stands in 
the same general philosophic tradition 
that has been most consistently de- 
fended at Teachers College during sev- 
eral decades. The point of quoting him 
here is to stress the fact that religion is 
among those perennial concerns of 
mankind that cannot be ignored by 
anyone who aspires to a comprehensive 
intelligence, or by any institution that 
aims to effect the wholesome molding 
of human life. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


My experience as a teacher, how- 
ever, leads me to believe that the major 
problem in presenting religion in a 
significant role, in a modern American 
academic community, is to distinguish 
convincingly between the respective 
functions of religion and science. There 
are many teachers and students in our 
generation who regard science as a 
way of salvation and who sincerely 
contend that scientific method is an 
adequate substitute for religious faith, 


8 Ibid., p. 341. 
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and superior to it. I think this is a mon- 
umental confusion. 

Science, as I understand it, is con- 
cerned with phenomena—the report of 
the senses—and the rational inferences 
and constructs based upon them, 
chiefly in mathematical form. In re- 
spect to the spheres of moral value and 
religious faith, science has an instru- 
mental function. The scientist’s social 
role is not to define the ultimate ends 
of life, but to find the means by which 
those ends are realized. The language 
of religion, says Professor Randall, 


. . . is Clearly different, both in its forms 
and in its functions, from the literal 
language found in the statements of 
science. It is used to convey a sense of 
what men feel about their experience and 
to awaken in others the same attitudes 
and emotions. In expressing and com- 
municating this shared feeling, it em- 
ploys metaphors and “symbols” and re- 
ligious ideas which different men would 
understand differently if they attempted 
to translate them into the language of 
exact statement, but which have a com- 
mon emotional and “religious” meaning.* 


Again, he says that what men of re- 
ligion testify to 


. .. we should not in any strict sense call 
“knowledge” at all. They are talking 
rather about “what is worth while,” 
about commitment to certain ends of liv- 
ing, about convictions of what is of real 
and enduring value. They are insisting on 
a faith in something, not on the faith 
that something is—though faith in any- 
thing naturally raises its own questions 
about what such faith implies as to the 
nature of the world—questions which can 
receive a variety of answers.° 


In this view, when the atomic scien- 
4 Ibid., p. 323. 
5 Ibid., p. 357. 
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tists become moralists, and even re- 
ligious evangelists, they are speaking 
not as scientists but as human beings, 
stepping out of their technical role to 
warn mankind that scientific exploits 
unchecked by moral restraints and un- 
guided by a high conception of human 
destiny may destroy the race. Science 
as a means to the realization of human 
ends is relevant to every human con- 
cern. To close any doors to scientific 
investigation is childish and futile, 
Morality and religion would be help- 
less without the aid of science in testing 
the techniques they employ. Character 
education is as dependent on the find- 
ings of psychology as is any other kind 
of learning. Religion draws heavily on 
the findings of sociology in its ministry 
to community needs, and on psy chiatry 
in what used to be called “the cure of 
souls.” 

The often discussed conflict between 
science and religion is a historical fact 
but it has been due chiefly, I think, to 
the attempt of religion to go outside 
its own sphere and make affirmations 
about facts. It is the business of science, 
not of religion, to ascertain facts. The 
conflict, as Professor Randall says, has 
not been really between science and re- 
ligion at all: 

It has been a conflict between newer and 
more extensive scientific knowledge and 


older and inadequate science, enshrined in 
religious beliefs.® 


Science has, to be sure, removed the 
sense of wonder concerning the se- 
quence of phenomena and _ has out- 
moded the magical notion that what 
happens is the result of a direct inter- 

6 [bid., p. 317. 
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vention of a benevolent or a capricious 
will. Frankly, it has greatly weakened 
belief in special “‘providences,” and has 
led men to look for orderly sequence 
in events which to primitive man 
seemed quite discontinuous and “mirac- 
ulous.” But the universe as a whole 
confronts modern man with as pro- 
found a mystery as in the time of Abra- 
ham. A descriptive account of phe- 
nomena throws no light on why there 
should be any phenomena at all! Sci- 
ence undertakes no ultimate explana- 
tions, and it is not the business of re- 
ligion to “explain.” The proverbial un- 
sophisticated question of children, 
“Who made God?” is sufficient, it 
seems to me, to show that religion has 
no ultimate “explanations” to offer. It 
has only affirmations of faith. Confront- 
ing the majesty of the universe the 
scientist, as scientist, discreetly refrains 
from asking questions that would not 
make sense in scientific discourse. As 
human being, he may let the artist in 
him respond or give rein to the affirma- 
tion of religion: ““The heavens declare 
the glory of God.” Whether a scientist 
responds religiously to his universe de- 
pends not at all on how good a scientist 
he is, but upon his Weltanschauung. 

It is well to remember that although 
scientists are in general agreement 
among themselves regarding their 
methods and their conclusions about 
nature, they differ sharply in their 
philosophies. Some are determinists and 
some are indeterminists; that is to say, 
some believe in the rigid and undeviat- 
ing operation of cause and effect, while 
others hold that there is discontinuity 
in the chain of events—what philoso- 
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phers call essential novelty or contin- 
gency. You have heard the statement, 
“I believe in an open universe.” This 
is the voice of the indeterminist. When 
William James said about the human 
enterprise, “It feels like a real fight,” 
he was testifying to an all but universal 
sense of moral freedom which has per- 
sisted in spite of the mechanistic sci- 
ence which held sway in the nine- 
teenth century and which still domi- 
nates much scientific thought. When 
scientists, philosophers, and religion- 
ists—if one may use that awkward 
word—confront the universe they are 
equally baffled by mystery. 

Let me illustrate by a quotation from 
Einstein and Infeld. Grappling with the 
problem of light they ask, 


Is it a wave or a shower of photons? 
Once before we put a similar question 
when we asked, Is light a wave or a 
shower of light corpuscles? At that time 
there was every reason for discarding the 
corpuscular theory of light and accepting 
the wave theory, which covered all 
phenomena. Now, however, the problem 
is much more complicated. There seems 
no likelihood of forming a consistent de- 
scription of the phenomena of light by a 
choice of only one of the two possible 
languages. It seems as though we must use 
sometimes the one theory and sometimes 
the other, while at times we may use 
either.? 


Again, Carl Wallace Miller, profes- 
sor of physics at Brown University, dis- 
cusses this problem in relation to moral 
freedom: 


The logical incompatibility of determin- 
ism and free will has made it impossible 


7 Albert Einstein and Leopold Infeld, The 
Evolution of Physics, p. 278. Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1942. 
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in the past to effect a compromise. If, 
however, the nature of the physical 
world is such that we must of necessity 
approach many basic problems from two 
mutually incompatible but complemen- 
tary viewpoints, we should not be sur- 
prised to encounter the same sort of situa- 
tion in the realm of human behavior. 
Facing such a problem it is clearly our 
duty to examine impartially and realisti- 
cally the overlapping jurisdictions of the 
two principles. . . . In some cases the 
classical mechanics is overwhelmingly the 
more important for understanding a 
phenomenon, whereas in other cases it is 
the quantum mechanics which dominates 
the more striking features of the situation. 
In still other cases they share responsi- 
bility on more nearly equal terms.*® 


Here is a striking parallel to the 
struggle that has gone on for centuries 
in the theological realm to reconcile 
determinism and moral freedom. John 
Calvin was so bent upon preserving the 
concept of divine sovereignty that he 
made predestination absolute. Man 
could do nothing that God did not or- 
dain. If he went headlong to damna- 
tion the Almighty was back of it. Yet 
Calvin had no difficulty, it seems, in 
holding to the principle of human re- 
sponsibility. If God ordained his dam- 
nation, after all he deserved it! Re- 
ligion and science alike embody con- 
cepts that defy logical reconciliation. 
Life is like that. As for intelligibility, 
however, I must say that Calvin and 
Thomas Aquinas are easy going com- 
pared with Einstein! If theology often 
seems not to make sense, the concepts 
of the new physics are “out of this 

8 Carl Wallace Miller, A Scientist’s Approach 
to Religion, pp. 81-82. The Macmillan Com- 


pany, New York, 1947. (Quoted with permis- 
sion of The Macmillan Company.) 
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world”! But we can’t run away from 
them, for all that. 


CONFLICTING PROPOSALS 


Let us now consider what religion, as 
a fundamental, inescapable human con. 
cern, has to do with general education, 
From here on I shall present what | 
have to say in the form of four alterna. 
tive propositions and attempt to eval- 
uate them. 

1. The most logical answer to the 
question about the role of religion in 
education is that it is so central and 
basic that general education and re. 
ligious education are one and insep- 
arable. This is the answer given by the 
parochial school in view of the im- 
possibility of conducting religious edv- 
cation in the public school. I maintain 
that the parochial school is not an ade- 
quate solution, because if it became a 
prevailing pattern the general level of 
educational efficiency would inevitably 
be lowered, and because we should lose 
an immeasurably great potential for 
molding a democratic society. But the 
point I would stress in this connection 
is that the parochial or religious school 
—Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish—s 
bound to receive a higher appraisal as 
the secularization of public education 
becomes more marked. The recent in- 
crease in the number of parochial 
schools is, I think, due in no small part 
to the acceptance by religious groups 
of a conception of education as a unt 
tary process—a conception which 
Teachers College has done much to 
foster. Modern educators who defend 
an extreme secularization of education 
and are at the same time dismayed ovet 
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increased interest in separate schools 
which frankly teach religion should 
reflect on the way their own theory of 
the unity and comprehensiveness of the 
educative process is coming back to 
meet them. If the school program is 
to be conceived and interpreted as in- 
cluding all the vital areas of life, a sub- 
stantial part of the community will in- 
evitably reply with an instrumentality 
which represents a more consistent ap- 
plication of the principle of inclusive- 
ness with respect to the subject matter 
of education. 

2. Contrasting with the insistence on 
separate religious schools is the demand 
that the public school teach the “es- 
sentials” of religious belief just as it 
teaches the elements of morality and of 
democratic behavior. This position I 
am bound to reject, though in doing so 
I am taking issue with some of my 
closest associates in the religious world. 
A “decent respect to the opinions” of 
others—to use a phrase of the Found- 
ing Fathers—compels me to state the 
reasons. 

Let me say first that the Protestant 
churches have been, and are, staunch 
in their support of the public schools. 
If they are now beginning to criticize 
public education it is, I believe, largely 
because of a thoroughly understand- 
able reaction to the current wave of 
hostility to what they have regarded as 
areasonable compromise (the released- 
time plan) between the parochial 
school idea and a totally secularized 
education. More about that later. At 
the moment, public education is facing 
something of a revolt, not against the 
public school in principle, but against 
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what millions regard as an intolerable 
indifference to religion. The New 
York Times reported (on November 
23, 1949) a statement by the head of 
the General Board of Education of the 
largest Protestant body in America, in 
which, as interpreted by the Times 
correspondent, he told a great gather- 
ing of denominational leaders that 


. .. the public school has ceased to be an 
ally of the church and has become, by its 
attitude of “exclusion and separation,” an 
“obstacle” in the path of adequate re- 
ligious education. 


With reference to the recent Supreme 
Court decisions sharply separating re- 
ligion and public education, Bishop 
Corson is quoted as saying, 


Legal provisions seemed unnecessary to 
our forefathers, who assumed that the 
teachers «wnployed would be Christian 
in character and that religion was a 
reality with which education must nat- 
urally deal. 


I think that historical judgment is 
not far wrong. But where do we go 
from there? The International Council 
of Religious Education, a thoroughly 
representative Protestant body with 
which I have had close and rewarding 
association, has set up a Committee on 
Religion and Public Education. It for- 
mulated an extended pronouncement 
on that subject, which the Council of- 
ficially adopted this year. True to 
Protestant tradition in America, the 
Council affirms its support of the pub- 
lic school: 


Protestantism has consistently supported 
the principle of public education since the 
inception of that policy. It will continue 
to support that basic principle not for 
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reasons of expediency, nor because of in- 
stitutional inertia but because of inner 
conviction. We do not agree with those 
people who in the name of religion “write 
off” the public schools as “godless” and 
who condemn them for their “pagan 
spirit.” ® 


But the Council goes on to say: 


Faith in God, the God of the Old and 
New Testaments, and faith in free men as 
His responsible creations have inspired 
our life and history from the early days 
of the nation and in its earlier Colonial 
history. This faith is embodied in our 
laws, documents, and institutions. Even 
those who seem on the surface most in- 
different to it, acknowledge its sway in 
their deeper moments, as when con- 
fronted with the stark tragedies of life. 

. As far as the school can, in view of 
the religious diversity of our people, 
judicial opinions, and our American tradi- 
tions, we expect it to teach this common 
religious tradition as the only adequate 
basis for the life of the school and the 
personal lives of teachers, students, and 
citizens in a free and responsible democ- 
racy.'° 

This is, I take it, the most recent 
formulation of the view that the public 
school should teach a “common core” 
of religious belief—those elements 
which the major faith groups and the 
vast majority of the population may 
be assumed to accept. I can best state 
the objection to this position by quot- 
ing from the report, published in 1947, 
of the Committee on Religion and 
Education of the American Council on 
Education. That document was ad- 
dressed to the problem we are con- 
sidering today. Concerning the “com- 

®“Report of the Committee on Religion and 


Public Education,” p. 5. (Mimeographed) 
10 [bid., pp. 6-7. 
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mon core” 
said, in part: 


proposal, the Committee 


To begin with, we think it objectionable 
from the religious point of view. Catho- 
lics, in particular, will object because of 
their traditional position that Christ estab- 
lished one true church to which all men 
are called. The notion of a common core 
suggests a watering-down of the several 
faiths to the point where common ¢- 
sentials appear. This might easily lead to 
a new sect—a public school sect—which 
would take its place alongside the exist- 
ing faiths and compete with them. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered 
that not only are there many persons who 
are outside the churches and synagogues 
but also that there are those who are 
actively opposed to their teachings. They 
have their claim on the schools as well as 
others. To attempt the formulation of a 
common theology to be used as the basis 
of instruction in the sense of indoctrina- 
tion would be bitterly resented by many 

ersons, some of whom are teachers and 
others of whom are members of boards 
of education." 


Having indicated earlier in the re- 
port the trend in American education 
away from authoritarian teaching in 
matters about which informed opin- 
ions differ, the Committee said further: 


We do not believe the schools should be 
asked to do in the religious realm what 
they have rejected in other fields. Reli- 
gious educators themselves are divided on 
whether or not intellectual conviction 
may be properly secured through indoc- 
trination. This method has many defend- 
ers. Nevertheless, the contrary view has 
won its way in public education.” 


11 The Relation of Religion to Public Educa 
tion, pp. 15-16, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1947. 

12 [bid., p. 16. 
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I participated in the drafting of that 
report. Ironically enough, it was bit- 
terly attacked as a proposal to intro- 
duce sectarian instruction in the public 
schools. This may have been evoked in 
part by injudicious wording here and 
there. Mainly, I think, it was the re- 
sult of rapid growth among top-flight 
educational leaders of fear reaction to 
the very word religion. In any case, 
since the American Council Com- 
mittee’s report was written the reli- 
gious community in America has been 
rudely shocked by pronouncements of 
the Supreme Court. I am satisfied that 
this new demand would never have 
been heard had not Protestant leader- 
ship been startled by what seemed to 
be a progressive crowding out of 
everything connected with religion 
from the program of general education 
made accessible to children and youth. 
I think the proposal that the schools 
should teach a basic theology is un- 
sound, but it arose as a natural protest 
and it will have to be reckoned with. 

I hold dangerous the current at- 
tempts to construe the First Amend- 
ment in absolutist terms, but I must 
dissociate myself from those who insist 
that teaching a basic theology in the 
public schools is consistent with the 
Constitution. All efforts to interpret 
the First Amendment in terms of its 
original meaning are, I think, wrongly 
based. The Constitution is a growing 
instrument, not a static one. Both 
supporters and critics of the Supreme 
Court doctrine elaborated in the 
Everson and McCollum cases are 
making this appeal to what Madison 
and Jefferson had in mind. Personally 
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I am strongly inclined to the view that 
if the battle is fought out on that 
ground it will eventually appear that 
the Founding Fathers had only one 
thing in mind: preventing Congress 
from putting over on the states a na- 
tional religious establishment in the 
common sense of that term. But I 
insist that the point is not really rele- 
vant. Whatever the First Amendment 
means or does not mean today, I think 
it may be taken as basic law that tax- 
supported schools may not adopt a 
theology as substance of doctrine. 

3. On the opposite side of the battle 
front a mobilization seems to be going 
on among what I[ may call all-out 
secularists, people who want the schools 
not to be merely secular in the sense 
of indifference to traditional religion 
and religious institutions, but to adopt 
an anti-theistic philosophy. Dr. Boyd 
H. Bode said two years ago, 


It is hard to see how the American Dream 
can come to fruition on the basis of the 
theory that moral values require cosmic 
endorsement in order to give them au- 
thority. This authority must come from 
their relevancy to the purpose of making 
men free through changes in social re- 
lationships. The solution of the moral 
problem lies in the future and not in the 
past. It lies in the painstaking study of 
maladjustments and not in the contempla- 
tion of the cosmic order sub specie 
aeternitatis.'* 


Dr. Bode said further, 


Our present culture is a house divided 
against itself. It holds to the tradition that 
morality rests on cosmic sanction and 
also that it is a product of social living. 


18 Boyd H. Bode, “Education for Freedom,” 
Teachers College Record, January, 1948, p. 281. 
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For this reason a democratic program 
of education can go a considerable dis- 
tance without arousing too much op- 
position. In the end, however, the cleav- 
age must come out into the open, since an 
understanding of the cleavage is essential 
for an understanding of the present 
troubled period in our national life. We 
are coming to the parting of the ways."* 


If this means what it seems to mean 
and was taken to mean in the sub- 
sequent discussion, it proclaims the 
right of public school teachers to op- 
pose in the classroom the cherished 
religious beliefs of millions of Amer- 
icans. The observance of John 
Dewey’s ninetieth birthday—a great 
event in honor of a great philosopher— 
was characterized by pronouncements 
similar in substance, though, so far as 
I know, not by any such iconoclastic 
proposal as Professor Bode’s. Any at- 
tempt to take over the schools by 
an aggressive, dogmatic, antitheistic 
philosophic movement I would regard 
as the most grievous and the crudest 
assault in our time upon the separa- 
tion of church and state. Whatever 
that separation doctrine means, it can 
by no stretch of honest imagination be 
taken to mean that the public school 
is estopped from propagating religion 
but is free to attack it. 

Let us be clear about this. Religion 
enjoys no legal protection from criti- 
cism when it presumes to challenge 
the findings of science. To quote the 
American Council Committee’s report, 


. it must be recognized that many per- 
sons have in the name of religion con- 
tributed to an obscurantist, antiscientific 


14 [bid., p. 285. 
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view of life by false claims to authority 
in the scientific sphere. If science is not 
a substitute for religion, neither can re- 
ligion be a substitute for science. It is not 
the province of religion to make pro- 
nouncements in the field of biology or 
geology. The long history of conflict be- 
tween science and theology is a melan- 
choly record of obstruction to the free 
play of intelligence in both the scientific 
and the religious spheres.’ 


What I would warn against is the 
enthronement of an authoritarian secu- 
lar philosophy which is in effect a 
sectarian religion and the defense of 
it as a child of modern science. 


A PROPOSAL 


4. I now come to the position I wish 
to defend. Public education should in- 
clude in its curriculum as subject mat- 
ter for objective, respectful study the 
religious institutions, beliefs, and ac- 
tivities which are conspicuous factors 


in our common culture. I say for 
“study” rather than “teaching” ad- 


visedly. Sad experience has taught me 


~_—_— 





that even the most sophisticated and | 


disciplined among us are unable to 
apply a non-indoctrinational concep- 
tion of teaching in the religious field. 
We quite readily assume that the 
teaching of economic theories does not 
imply pressure to accept any one of 
them, but not so when the teaching 
of religion is mentioned. The method 
I should like to have followed is pre- 
cisely the same as in the case of the 
social studies. 

And why should the schools do this? 
First, because no study of contem- 


15 The Relation of Religion to Public Educw 
tion, pp. 5-6. 
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porary life or of history is adequate 
without it. A portrayal of the culture 
that leaves man’s religious aspirations, 
rituals, and institutions out of the pic- 
ture is truncated. Second, because 
ublic education has a moral obligation 
to the whole community not to culti- 
vate the notion in children’s minds that 
religion is left out of the picture be- 
cause it is a nonessential. The very 
inclusiveness of the school program, 
which is sound in principle, makes the 
school responsible for the implications 
of an exceptional exclusion. 

How should this study of religion 
be carried on? Only exceptionally, I 
would say in classes devoted to reli- 
gious history or institutions or reli- 
gious classics. This may be practicable 
at the secondary lev el, on an elective 
basis. But the main proposal, as offered 
by the American Council’s Committee, 
is that in every school discipline, reli- 
gious subject matter be presented 
when and as it occurs. What is pro- 
posed is not that religion be injected 
into the school curriculum but that it 
shall cease to be artificially ejected, 
especially in the social studies. A good 
illustration of this approach is a reli- 
gious study project carried out some 
years ago in Hunter High School, 
New York, a public institution, when 
girls of different faiths undertook to 
learn something about the religious 
life of the city. The class conferred 
with representative clergymen of the 
three major faiths. At a Jewish syna- 
gogue the rabbi explained the symbol- 
ism of the Temple and the essentials 
of Judaism, tracing its historical de- 
velopment and influence. Similarly, at 
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a Catholic church the priest elucidated 
the Catholic faith. At a Protestant 
church the minister emphasized the 
basic principles upon which Protes- 
tantism rests, in spite of its many sects. 

Is this kind of educational procedure 
in a public school constitutional? 
Frankly no one knows now what will 
stand the Supreme Court test in this 
area. If the ruling opinions in the 
Everson and McCollum cases are ap- 
plied with literal exactness, then a 
revolution in present and traditional 
practice will follow. Literally, the 
doctrine that the state may not “aid 
one religion, aid all religions, or prefer 
one religion over another” might well 
be taken to end the chaplaincy in the 
armed forces and in penal institutions, 
free lunches to parochial school chil- 
dren, all addresses on religion such as 
the President made recently, and many 
other things to which the nation has 
become accustomed. I think, however, 
it is highly unlikely that the Supreme 
Court in further clarifying its position, 
as it will be obliged to do, will bring 
under its ban, as giving “aid” to re- 
ligious groups, every recognition of 
religion as a concern of human beings. 

The proposal that the public school 
curriculum make provision for study 
of religious institutions and religious 
literature to the extent that these are 
part of the subject matter students are 
supposed to study anyhow—and all 
this solely because an adequate cul- 
tural orientation requires it—can 
hardly be brought under any church- 
and-state category. 


In conclusion, let me say that this 
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question needs to be seen in a vastly 
wider context than current contro- 
versy between Protestants, Catholics, 
and secularists affords. Religion is one 
of the major forces in history and in 
contemporary life. It is bigger than all 
churches, and deeper than all the con- 
flicts which it occasions. The separa- 
tion of religion from life—or, as one 
group of prominent educators would 
have it, “the restriction of religion to 
the realm of a private as distinguished 
from a public concern”—is a great 
bad. It is a reactionary tendency which 
the very persons who are now calling 
for ic do not really, deeply, and per- 
manently want. Fear, prejudice, and 
group anxieties have displaced reason 
in dealing with the problem. The 
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secularization of education resulted, as 
the American Council’s Committee 
said, from sectarian bickerings. Relj- 
gion itself was responsible for that, as 
Horace Mann’s writings clearly show, 
But secularization of the schools has 
outrun its original protective intention 
and has now become a reinforcement 
of the “wall of separation” between 
religion and the common life, which 
is the essence of secularism. We need 
not remain in this artificially con- 
trived situation if we have what John 
Dewey himself called for in the closing 
words of his speech on his ninetieth 
birthday when he made what I would 
call an essentially religious affirmation: 
[to] “lose faith in our fellow man, 

is the unforgivable sin.” 
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Getting a School Health Program 
That Works” 


CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL 


PROFESSOR OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


| and local parent-teacher asso- 


ciations have rendered effective 
service for many years in the develop- 
ment of school health programs. At 
times the Summer Roundup has stimu- 
lated public interest in health through 
medical examinations and the correc- 
tion of remediable defects of young 
children before they enter school. At 
other times the forceful leadership of 
parent-teacher groups has helped in 
the inauguration or stabilization of nu- 
merous activities designed to perpetu- 
ate healthful living among children in 
regular school attendance. Doubtless 
no single agency in the community de- 
serves more credit than parent-teacher 
associations in these monumental 
achievements. 

Health education definitely reflects 
the fusion of many isolated programs 
originally conceived for purposes other 
than those recognized at present. Early 
lessons in physiology, the forerunner 
of health instruction, dealt with the 
study of organs and systems presum- 
ably as a cultural subject, but a subject 
regarded by some parents as too vulgar 
for adolescent girls to contemplate. 


*An address given before the Florida Con- 
owe of Parents and Teachers, Inc., Orlando, 
lorida, November 10, 1949. 
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Health examinations of school children 
were begun not as an educational ex- 
perience wherein children might ac- 
quire knowledge and appreciation of 
healthful living, but as a means of con- 
trolling communicable diseases that fol- 
lowed in the wake of compulsory at- 
tendance laws that forced children of 
certain ages into school. All forty-eight 
states now have laws requiring teach- 
ing the deleterious effects of alcohol to 
children in public schools, but these 
laws came not as the result of pressure 
by educational groups; they came 
when zealous members of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union stormed 
past the educational folk on the way to 
state legislatures to get the bills passed. 
In the early days physiology, health ex- 
aminations, and temperance had no 
connection with one another. 

Out of these fragmentary beginnings 
has emerged a program of health edu- 
cation that encompasses a wide variety 
of activities. Some of these activities are 
highly developed in accordance with 
the best principles of education; others 
flagrantly violate acceptable doctrines 
of educational psychology and philoso- 
phy. Sometimes these activities supple- 
ment comparable programs conducted 
by other community agencies; at other 
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times they operate at cross purposes 
with the board of health and welfare 
organizations, or infringe upon the 
rights of duly licensed medical and 
dental practitioners. 

Health education in schools com- 
bines several educational and medical 
practices, and the results exemplify 
these two lines of traditional influence. 
The average school, with its emphasis 
on academic knowledge, often restricts 
the avowed purposes of sound health 
instruction with its focus of attention 
on habits, skills, and attitudes of whole- 
some living. Medical practice, with its 
primary objective of healing the sick 
and bringing relief to the afflicted, is 
concerned only indirectly with the 
joys and satisfactions of normal and ro- 
bust health. 

Thus the health education of the fu- 
ture must break the bonds of outmoded 
tradition. No longer can health educa- 
tion hope to succeed by a neat bit of 
broken-field running between contem- 
porary educational | practice, with its 
stress on knowledge, and medical pol- 
icy aimed toward healing the sick and 
correcting defects. Health education 
must establish a program based upon 
the positive goals of healthful living 
and optimum growth and development, 
accept the applicable principles of edu- 
cation and public health, and learn to 
use better the resources available in the 
community. 

With the above introduction, per- 
haps we can best attack the problem of 
getting a school health program that 
works by directing the discussion to- 
ward three significant issues. The first 
issue deals with principles of basic un- 


derstanding, the second with principles 
of teaching method, and the third with 
principles of organization for healthful 
living. 

Basic understanding involves giving 
due consideration to the forces of tra- 
dition and to the associated elements 
of innovation and pressure groups. Ex- 
emplification of this truism appears 
constantly in the history of health edu- 
cation. Soon after the establishment of 
an activity it begins to take on the 
cloak of tradition, and the longer it 
persists the more tradition it accumu. 
lates. Later a pressure group demands 
change, and an innovation appears. If 
the group is strong enough, change oc- 
curs and soon becomes a part of the 
tradition. But throughout the life his- 
tory of the activity the remnants of 
tradition affect the various st ages of de- 
velopment. A few examples may help 
to illustrate this phenomenon. 

Health instruction in the schools 
started with the study of physiology, a 
bleak description of the function of 
bodily organs and systems, and with 
the textbooks written by physicians 
who attempted to translate medical 
knowledge into understandable terms 
for the adolescent mind. After the turn 
of the present century a pressure group 
successfully effected a change from the 
dismal study of bones and muscles, 
blood and nerves, to an emphasis on 
hygiene and sanitation. After World 
War Ia group of spirited leaders pro- 
posed another innovation, and hygiene 
gave way to admonitions on the rules 
of health, with children encouraged to 
eat heaping piles of spinach and to 
drink eight or ten glasses of water each 
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day. Fortunately the exponents of 
these extravagant measures have been 
branded as false prophets, along with 
the amateur poets who delighted in 
paraphrasing nursery rhymes into 
health rules, and we now proceed with 
health materials of more scientific 
origin. 

As for temperance education, in the 
beginning this meant total abstinence 
from all alcoholic beverages. Pressure 
groups are at work to modify this nar- 
row concept, and soon temperance 
may mean moderation and control in 
the use of alcohol, tobacco, and nar- 
cotics; in eating, sleeping, and exercise 
habits; and in relationships with other 
people. 

Physical education represents an- 
other example of the influence of tra- 
dition. Its ancestor, physical training, 
came into the schools to relieve the 
boredom occasioned by long hours de- 
voted to academic study at cramped 
desks, and to ov ercome the observed 
“schoolroom stoop.” Later, pressure 
groups recommended physical training 
as a means of correcting orthopedic 
disturbances by the prescription of ex- 
ercise, and corrective exercises gained 
prominence. Still later, pressure groups 
proposed the term “physical educa- 
tion” as a program wherein youth 
might experience the inestimable values 
of physical activity that appeal directly 
to the biological inheritance of boys 
and girls. 

But throughout all of these innova- 
tions the force of tradition has pre- 
vailed. In fact those who hold to the 
status quo oftentimes have the weight 
of argument on their side in dealing 


with pressure groups. Someone has 
said, in effect, he who would flaunt 
tradition will find himself shouting on 
the mountain top alone. The physiolo- 
gists resisted the change to hygiene, the 
sanitarians looked with disdain upon 
the health rules void of solid subject 
matter, and now informed health edu- 
cators question the validity of mere 
health rules without providing the nec- 
essary backgrounds of anatomy, physi- 
ology, and the social subjects. Anti- 
alcoholic leagues and associations de- 
cried the change that added warnings 
of the deleterious effects of tobacco 
and narcotics to those against whiskey 
and beer, and most certainly view 
with alarm the proposed extension of 
temperance education to include such 
factors as intemperance in foods and 
other excesses in daily living. Many 
educators and parents continue to re- 
gard physical education merely as ex- 
ercise, numerous school administrators 
and principals accept physical educa- 
tion as a service to the more sober as- 
pects of academic education rather 
than as a part of a well-founded pro- 
gram of education, and parents often 
look upon physical education as a fad 
and frill, or at best as an extracurricu- 
lar activity. 

It is our job as responsible parents 
and health educators to recognize these 
traditions, innovations, and pressure 
groups, and to guide public opinion 
toward the acceptance of wise proce- 
dures designed to produce optimum 
growth and development in youth. 
Sometimes this may mean that the 
school itself should modify existing 
practices or add new activities to the 
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curriculum. At other times this may 
mean that the activity can be con- 
ducted better by an agency outside the 
school with the full cooperation of 
educational resources. 

Keeping in mind the implications of 
tradition and innovation, let us pass on 
to that common but oftentimes mis- 
understood principle, the unification of 
personality. The unification of per- 
sonality or the “whole child” means 
that we cannot separate mental, physi- 
cal, social, and emotional learnings, but 
that the total organism reacts to the 
total learning situation. This truism, 
widely accepted in educational theory, 
is only narrowly accepted in actual 
practice. Too many schools adhere to 
the pronouncement by Bacon that 
knowledge is power. Further, too 
many programs of health education re- 
late only to the physical aspects of 
bodily growth and development, with 
limited regard for emotional and social 
growth. The recent state course of 
study that admonished children to live 
healthfully twenty-four hours a day 
might be accepted as good physical 
health, but consider the nervous ten- 
sion of the child who constantly thinks 
of his health for even a few hours, or 
the social bore who reacts to every life 
situation in terms of his health! Youth 
craves activity and adventure, not the 
security and obscurity of a moth-ball 
existence. 

All teachers, and health personnel in 
particular, must keep in mind this con- 
cept of the unification of personality. 
The examining physician may discover 
that a certain young lady in high school 
is underweight, and the health teacher 


may give excellent instruction about 
diets, but an exclamation by the young 
lady’s boy friend that he “just hates 
fat girls” will probably take precedence 
over the advice of the physician and 
teacher. 

By force of tradition, perhaps, many 
of us have difficulty in applying the 
principle that the entire organism rfe- 
acts to the total learning situation. We 
are inclined to follow the false princi- 
ple that the child thinks only with his 
brain and runs only with his muscles. 
In truth the entire organism is involved 
in both thinking and running, despite 
the fact that the brain is primarily con- 
cerned with thinking and the muscles 
with running. The physiologist soon 
learns that organs and systems have spe- 
cific functions, but he also learns the 
more significant fact that the thing that 
really matters is the interrelationship 
of these organs and systems and the de- 
pendence of one upon the other, 
Teachers and parents might borrow a 
leaf from the well-worn book of the 
physiologist. The atmosphere of the 
schoolroom, its decorations and dis- 
cipline, may have as important a role 
in effective education as subject mat- 
ter itself. Family arguments and con- 
stant tension in the home may affect 
the child (and his parents) quite as 
much as the factors of nutrition, work, 
and sleep. 

Take for example the school health 
examination, with its objective of de- 
tecting health deviations that restrict 
normal growth and development, and 
its corollary objective of engendering 
the proper regard for family physicians 
as wise health counselors. Then take 
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the average health examination with 
jts austere and hurried physician, a 
stranger to the group, who rushes chil- 
dren through the examination at the 
rate of forty or fifty an hour. Family 
physicians rightly condemn this proce- 
dure from the standpoint of sound 
medical practice, and certainly educa- 
tors and parents should voice concern 
about the attitudes the child forms to- 
ward physicians generally as friendly 
counselors. If we sow the seed of speed 
and superficiality we must reap a har- 
vest of fear and frustration. 

As another illustration of the inter- 
action of physical, emotional, and so- 
cial traits take the baseball pitcher in 
the World Series who wept openly on 
his way to the dugout when he was re- 
lieved in the third inning of a crucial 
game. He was tired, of course, but his 
tears came not only from fatigue; he 
cried because of emotional dejection, 
and because socially he had failed the 
team. He was “down” all over—no 
more in one respect than in another. 

The total organism contributed to 
the success of the schoolboy who won 
the public speaking contest. He was 
mentally alert, emotionally stable, and 
socially acceptable—his organs and 
systems had performed well. 

This means that teachers and parents 
need to know the essentials of growth 
and development, and to understand 
the facts of anatomy and physiology. 
Teacher education has improved in ac- 
quainting prospective teachers with the 
important concepts of growth and de- 
velopment, and parents have access to 
worlds of significant literature on the 
subject. But for some peculiar reason 


people shy away from learning the basic 
concepts of anatomy and physiology. 
Is it because such processes as peristal- 
sis and digestion are complicated, or 
because such words as sphygmoma- 
nometer and arteriosclerosis are hard to 
pronounce? Now peristalsis and diges- 
tion are no more complicated than our 
economic and political systems, nor are 
sphygmomanometer and arteriosclero- 
sis harder to pronounce than Mississippi 
and Constantinople. The child lives 
daily with his health, years later he 
may try to fathom the intricacies of 
world politics and labor problems, and 
someday he may actually view the 
broad Mississippi or the wondrous 
Constantinople! Unlike many school 
subjects, sound health education has 
few deferred values. 

Some health educators even believe 
they can get along without a knowl- 
edge and understanding of anatomy 
and physiology; a belief about as valid 
as trying to teach mathematics without 
a knowledge and understanding of 
numbers and symbols! 

The broad range of activities en- 
compassed by the second topic, prin- 
ciples of teaching method, requires 
careful selection and delineation. Prof- 
itable time might be spent in discussing 
such persistent problems as utilizing the 
life experiences of children in the home 
and community, formulating appropri- 
ate objectives or goals for health educa- 
tion, planning an organized program or 
course of study that gives direction to 
health instruction, setting aside suffi- 
cient time in the daily and weekly 
schedule for health teaching, and estab- 
lishing sound techniques of evaluation 
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in accordance with the objectives 
sought. Time does not permit an elab- 
oration on these problems. 

For purposes of this discussion we 
shall confine ourselves to one principle 
of teaching method—teachers should 
emphasize the positive approach rather 
than the negative approach in health 
instruction. The mere statement of this 
principle has appeared for years in the 
health literature, although few of us 
have done much to understand its im- 
plications or to put it into effective op- 
eration. The positive approach means 
focusing attention on how well the in- 
dividual applies the established rules of 
healthful living in his habits, skills, and 
attitudes. Thus far our chief emphasis 
in teaching and evaluation has been 
negative, inasmuch as we have meas- 
ured results by the number of un- 
healthful conditions the child is able to 
avoid. When, through examination, the 
physician discovers that a child has bad 
tonsils, a defective heart, or shows evi- 
dence of malnutrition he pounces upon 
him as a unique biological specimen; if, 
on the other hand, the child reveals no 
defects the average physician imme- 
diately loses interest in him. School 
nurses devote most of their attention to 
children in need of corrective or re- 
medial care and to first aid. Most teach- 
ers in their instructional programs base 
the health course of study on the chief 
causes of death—diseases, accidents, 
and intemperance—and give scant at- 
tention to the realities of fine living. 
Thus, most of our techniques of evalu- 
ating health are indirect measures rather 
than direct measures, and much of our 
teaching is indirect rather than direct. 


Psychologists have pointed out for 
years that direct instruction brings the 
best results, and educational philoso- 
phers have expounded the principle 
that we learn to do by doing. The 
teacher of social sciences would not ap- 
proach the subject of democracy by 
first discussing the incidence of crime. 
The teacher of mathematics would 
scarcely approach taxation by showing 
youth the various ways that have been 
devised to beat the income tax. The 
teacher of physical education who de- 
sires to inculcate the skills of a particu- 
lar game has found better ways than to 
begin with the injuries that sometimes 
befall the participant. Automobile 
salesmen seldom open the conversation 
with a prospective buyer by describing 
the weaknesses of the car. Only the 
misguided wife would attempt to re- 
form her husband by harping on his 
faults—at least in public! 

Doubtless the traditional concept of 
health as the absence of disease ac- 
counts for the negative approach to in- 
struction and evaluation. We need a 
new set of values based upon whole- 
some, healthful living, with stress upon 
the joy and satisfaction such living 
brings to the individual himself, and 
upon the efficient service he may render 
as a responsible citizen in the home and 
community. 

No discussion of a workable school 
health program would be complete 
without some reference to commu- 
nity organization for healthful living. 
Health education in schools has several 
unique features. In the first place, the 
success of health education in schools 
depends more upon the home and other 
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agencies in the community than does 
that of other educational programs. In 
the second place, those who would 
functionalize the curriculum and make 
it a part of the community have in 
health education an excellent medium 
for cooperative effort. 

Over the years society has given 
the schools primary responsibility for 
teaching mathematics, English, the so- 
cial studies, and numerous other sub- 
jects. Gradually the schools have 
usurped the prerogatives of the home 
and other community agencies in these 
matters. In some communities this 
transference to the schools of increased 
obligations has extended to health edu- 
cation with more frequent health ex- 
aminations, more extensive follow-up 
programs, the correction of many de- 
fects at school expense, expanded 
health guidance and instruction. 

Following the pathway of tradition 
in other educational affairs, school au- 
thorities often take for granted these 
concessions and plan a health program 
replete with school feeding for the 
undernourished, the purchase of glasses 
for those who need them, immunization 
for certain diseases, and other services 
or treatment—all at public expense. 
Outside groups who question these ex- 
penditures usually receive the answer 
that in public education the child is the 
ward of the state. Many school laws 
passed by state legislatures and regula- 
tions enacted by state education depart- 
ments were intended primarily to cover 
academic pursuits; more recently these 
pronouncements have been applied to 
programs for which they originally 
were not intended. 


In addition to the home, which ob- 
viously must not relinquish its responsi- 
bility for the health of the child, the 
schools have at least three types of 
agencies in the community worthy of 
consideration in planning the program 
of health education—official organiza- 
tions, voluntary agencies, and private 
enterprise groups—all of which have 
a rightful stake in health matters af- 
fecting the welfare of youth and adults. 

Official organizations are those es- 
tablished by legislative enactment and 
supported primarily by public tax 
funds. Examples of official organiza- 
tions include health and welfare depart- 
ments, and of course the board of edu- 
cation. The general functions of official 
organizations are: (1) to serve all duly 
qualified residents of the political or 
geographical area who may wish to 
avail themselves of the services pro- 
vided, or who may be compelled by 
statute or regulation to conform to 
established procedures; and (2) to pro- 
vide such services in the most economi- 
cal manner consistent with efficiency 
and as determined by federal, state, and 
local standards. 

Voluntary agencies are those estab- 
lished to serve a seemingly worth-while 
community need. They are not pro- 
vided for by the legislature (except 
possibly by an enabling act or charter), 
and they are supported primarily by 
donations, gifts, membership fees, and 
periodic drives for funds. Examples of 
voluntary agencies include parent- 
teacher associations, tuberculosis asso- 
ciations, and others of similar nature. 
The general functions of voluntary 
agencies are: (1) to exercise leadership 
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in providing worth-while community 
activities for which public funds have 
not been appropriated; and (2) to dem- 
onstrate the need for acceptance of 
these activities as an official community 
enterprise or private venture. 

Private health agencies represent one 
or more persons engaged in an activity 
which aims to fulfill a community need 
and which is supported primarily by 
fees paid by the recipient of its services. 
Examples of private health agencies in- 
clude physicians, dentists, and nurses 
engaged in private practice. The chief 
functions of private agencies are: (1) 
to provide services for which individ- 
uals are willing to pay the fees charged; 
and (2) to provide better services than 
those obtainable from either official or 
voluntary agencies. 

Effective health organization in the 
community, state, or nation utilizes the 
resources peculiar to each type of or- 
ganization, blends them into a compre- 
hensive administrative pattern, prevents 
unnecessary overlapping of functions 
and ensuing professional jealousies, and 
avoids gaps in services needed—all in 
the interests of efficiency and economy. 
This kind of organization is best ac- 
complished in health by a community 
health council composed of represen- 
tatives from all affected groups. 
Couched in practical terms, the com- 
munity health council attempts to find 
answers to four basic questions: What 
are the pressing and persistent health 
problems in the community? To what 
organization or organizations shall each 
of these problems be assigned? What 
will be the cost of solving a given 
problem? How shall the costs be met? 


Boiled down to fundamentals, all 
health problems might be classified into 
three main categories: those relating to 
instruction; those pertaining to serv- 
ices; and those involving treatment. 
Health instruction refers to that body 
of organized experiences through 
which the individual acquires knowl- 
edge, skills, habits, and attitudes favor- 
able to personal and community living, 
Health services include those things 
done to or for the individual to im- 
prove or protect his health—examina- 
tions, follow-up procedures, health in- 
spections, immunizations, and the hy- 
giene of the school plant and processes, 
Treatment represents the application of 
corrective measures for disease, defects, 
or injuries. Most health services and 
treatment procedures contain valuable 
materials for health instruction. 

A measure of loose thinking and un- 
wise planning characterizes the average 
school in the adoption of educational 
policies about health instruction, serv- 
ices, and treatment. As problems arise 
they receive individual attention, with- 
out a master plan, and often without 
consulting the home and other com- 
munity health agencies. Efficiency and 
economy suggest that the time has ar- 
rived for schools to adopt clearly de- 
fined policies concerning the responsi- 
bility of public education for health in- 
struction, healthservices, and treatment. 

For purposes of clarification let us 
propose an administrative policy in 
each of these areas which schools might 
follow with profit to themselves and 
with benefit to the entire community. 
Let us suggest that the school and home 
should assume the direct responsibility 
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for health instruction, assisted indi- 
rectly by official, voluntary, and pri- 
vate agencies whose primary concern 
relates to services and treatment. Let us 
suggest further that the schools have 
the primary responsibility of stimulat- 
ing effective health-services action 
through appropriate health instruction 
and of using these services as educa- 
tional experiences in teaching situa- 
tions; and the secondary responsibility 
of conducting educational affairs in ac- 
cordance with the standards of health 
services prescribed by legally consti- 
tuted authority. Let us suggest still 
further that the schools really have no 
direct responsibility in treatment be- 
yond first aid and sudden sickness at 
school, since treatment is the responsi- 
bility of private health agencies or offi- 
cial and voluntary health and welfare 
organizations; and that the schools do 
have an indirect function in treatment 
to encourage the application of appro- 
priate treatment prescribed by proper 
authority outside the schools, and to 
organize and conduct a school program 
that facilitates the treatment being 
rendered and prevents further aggra- 
vation of the existing condition." 

In conclusion we might propose a 
few guiding principles for the schools 
to follow in the development of health 
education. First, the schools should 
never attempt to usurp the preroga- 
tives of the home and community in 
health matters, but the schools should 


1The above discussion—of official organiza- 
tions, voluntary agencies, private agencies, in- 
struction, services, and treatment—is adapted 
from the author’s Principles of Health Educa- 
tion Applied, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1949. 


help to make the home and community 
better places in which to live. Second, 
the schools should stand ready to ac- 
cept the health responsibilities assigned 
to them by properly constituted au- 
thority. Third, the schools of the fu- 
ture should recognize a vastly greater 
responsibility than in the past for health 
instruction, less responsibility in health 
services unless the community directs 
otherwise, and practically no responsi- 
bility in treatment beyond first aid and 
care of sudden sickness. Fourth, if the 
schools expect fair play from other 
community agencies, they must, in 
turn, play fair with these community 
agencies in cooperative planning and 
mutual confidence in operation for the 
welfare of the total citizenship. 

The exceptional role of parent- 
teacher associations in furthering the 
cause of health education in schools 
places them in a remarkably strategic 
position. On the one hand, they repre- 
sent a cross section of the community, 
a cross section that reaches into every 
type of home. On the other hand, they 
have no political or social axes to grind 
save the improvement of schools in 
their vicinity and the welfare of chil- 
dren who attend them. Good parent- 
teacher associations deserve the confi- 
dence and respect of both school per- 
sonnel and the general public. To them 
is given the opportunity, and to them 
belongs the responsibility, of guiding 
the program of health education in 
their respective communities toward 
goals of achievement that enable them 
to say with pride and intelligent under- 
standing. “We have a health program 
in our school that works!” 
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Progress and Problems 


W. P. ALEXANDER 


GENERAL SECRETARY, ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATION COMMITTEES 
OF LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


: es 1944 Act became law only as 


to certain administrative provi- 
sions in 1944. Most of the clauses af- 
fecting the general structure became 
operative on April 1, 1945. It is, there- 
fore, convenient to take the period 
from April 1, 1945, as a basis on which 
Wwe can examine official statistics in 
order to assess the progress which has 
been made. It is well, too, in making 
such an assessment to take as a criterion 
the progress made in a similar period 
before the war. 

The first task obviously was to pre- 
pare the many regulations which were 
required by the Act and to launch the 
new administrative machinery. That in 
itself was a considerable task, which to 
some extent can be measured by the 
fact that in the period under review 
no fewer than 600 circulars and ad- 
ministrative memoranda were issued 
by the Ministry of Education. 

There followed a period of planning 
in which Local Education Authorities 
had to prepare their Development 
Plans and submit them to the Minister. 
During this period there were many 
who felt that everything was on paper. 
There were undoubtedly a great Edu- 


* This is the third in a series of three lec- 
tures on English education given by Dr. Alex- 
ander at Teachers College in October 1949. 
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cation Act and numerous regulations, 
the preparation of Development Plans 
and of Schemes of Further Education 
—planning and yet more planning. 
This view found expression in criticism 
that it was time we did something, that 
we were not achieving results. I had 
occasion at the beginning of this year 
to examine that criticism and it may 
be helpful to you if I summarise the 
facts as they were ascertained. For the 
moment, therefore, let us leave aside 
all the planning, important as it un- 
doubtedly is, and all the regulations, 
and let us concentrate on actual 
achievements in the three years 1945- 
1948. Let us compare these three years 
with the three years 1935-1938, when 
in time of peace we were presumed to 
be making very considerable progress 
in the development of education. 
First let it be set on record that the 
school-leaving age has been raised to 
fifteen years as from April 1, 1947. 
This was a major reform which was 
not lightly undertaken. It involved 
provision for an additional 400,000 
children in the schools at a time when, 
owing to the increase in the birth rate, 
other calls were being made. Indeed, 
it would be true to say that there were 
many in England who doubted the 
wisdom of taking that step. So much 
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doubt was there that the Government 
itself hesitated. Industrialists protested 
that these youngsters were needed in 
industry. There were those who 
pointed out that the buildings were 
not ready and that insufficient teachers 
were available. I well remember the 
doubt reached a point where I felt it 
necessary to call a special meeting of 
my Fxecutive Committee in London. 
This body, representing the Local 
Education Authorities of England and 
Wales, conscious of the difficulties 
which had to be overcome, were never- 
theless clear in their minds that a fail- 
ure to carry into effect the first major 
reform under the Act of 1944 would 
be a disaster and might well lead to the 
abandonment of the purposes of the 
Statute, as had undoubtedly happened 
following the 1918 Act thirty years 
ago. They therefore addressed a tele- 
gram to the Prime Minister on the 
afternoon of January 16, 1947. It may 
be of interest to you to know the terms 
of that telegram: 


The Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Education Committees of Eng- 
land and Wales at a special meeting held 
this afternoon unanimously resolved: 

1. That this Association is satisfied that 
there are no educational grounds for de- 
ferring the raising of the school leaving 
age. 

They recognise the difficulties relating 
to accommodation and teachers but they 
are confident that these difficulties can be 
met and overcome, as were difficulties for 
example of evacuation, at an earlier date. 

2. They considered further, deferment 
of the school leaving age having regard to 
difficulties relating to manpower. They 
were unanimously in agreement with 
your own statement on this matter in the 
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House of Commons in the Debate on the 
King’s Speech. They believe with you 
that our difficulties relating to manpower 
themselves constitute adequate reason to 
raise the school leaving age as a matter 
of urgency. 

We express the hope, therefore, that 
you will fulfil that pledge. 


The following day it was announced 
on behalf of the Government that the 
school leaving age would be raised on 
April 1. I regard this as a great act of 
faith which has been wholly justified 
in the event and which perhaps has 
done more to ensure the translation of 
the Statute into practice than can yet 
be assessed. 

No doubt you will agree that the 
most important single element in carry- 
ing out educational reform is the sup- 
ply of teachers. In 1938 there were un- 
der training nearly 30,000 teachers, 
plus some 5,000 undergraduates who 
in due course would become teachers. 
This was the highest number of teach- 
ers in training in the history of Eng- 
land. In 1938 the output of teachers 
was of the order of 6,000. In 1948 the 
output was 21,000. Clearly the output 
of teachers must be related to the num- 
ber of children in the schools, in other 
words to the degree of need. In March, 
1938, there were 5,500,000 pupils in 
the schools; to teach these pupils there 
were 188,700 teachers. At the end of 
1948 there were 5,600,000 pupils and 
205,000 teachers. In a word, the num- 
ber of pupils per teacher was less in 
1948 than in 1938, despite the raising 
of the age. The emergency action 
taken for the training of teachers at the 
end of the war has undoubtedly made 
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a major contribution. It is early yet to 
make an official assessment on the qual- 
ity of these emergency trained teach- 
ers, but educational opinion in England 
is quite clear that they will make a real 
contribution in the schools and that, 
whatever variations there might be, on 
the whole the quality is good. 

Now let us turn to buildings, per- 
haps the second most important ele- 
ment in effecting educational reform. 
First let me give you actual figures and 
then let us try to assess the significance 
of them. Let us first take three years 
after the 1914-1918 war, say, 1920- 
1923. The total building program ap- 
proved for school purposes was less 
than £6,000,000. Compare that with 
the present figures. In 1947 alone the 
total building program approved was 
no less than £ 32,250,000. Even allow- 
ing for differences in costs and stand- 
ards there is no doubt that the building 
work approved in 1947 alone was 
greater than the building work ap- 
proved in the three years 1920-1923. 

Now let us take a second criterion. 
In England the best year for building 
in education was the year 1937-1938. 
In that year nearly £14,500,000 of 
building work was approved for school 
purposes. In 1948 the corresponding 
figure was {£ 40,000,000, Again, even 
allowing for differences in costs and 
standards, the rate of building, despite 
the difficulties of materials and of la- 
bour, is I suggest a source of great sat- 
isfaction to those concerned with edu- 
cation in England. 

Now let us turn to the problem of 
educational opportunity. Perhaps the 
surest measure of progress in the edu- 


cational service is to know the num- 
ber of people for whom educational 
opportunity is being extended. In Eng- 
land there are examinations which con- 
stitute a necessary hurdle which must 
be surmounted before entry to higher 
education in the universities and col- 
leges. The examination is in two stages, 
the first known as the School Certifi- 
cate examination, the second known as 
the Higher School Certificate exami- 
nation. In 1939 some 80,000 pupils en- 
tered for the School Certificate and 
some 60,000 passed. In 1947 107,000 
pupils entered and over 80,000 passed. 
In 1948 the entries had grown to 113,- 
ooo and the passes to just under 85,000, 
Even more significant are the figures 
for the Higher School Certificate ex- 
amination. In 1939 just over 13,000 
pupils entered and almost 9,000 passed. 
In 1947 over 26,000 entered and almost 
19,000 passed. In 1948 nearly 30,000 
entered and 20,582 passed. This dou- 
bling of the number of young people 
who at the age of seventeen or eight- 
een hold the Higher School Certificate 
is in my judgment a notable advance. 

Turning to scholarships to the uni- 
versity, a Committee appointed by the 
Minister of Education has_ recently 
been sitting and has published its Re- 
port. There is no reasonable doubt that 
the Report will be accepted and made 
the basis of action. It is interesting to 
look at its provisions. The first time 
State Scholarships were offered by the 
Board of Education was in 1920, when 
200 scholarships were offered with a 
financial limit of £80 for maintenance. 
This modest start was nearly stopped 
at its birth. A Committee on national 
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expenditure j in 1922 severely criticised 
this provision of State Scholarships. 
Happily 1 it survived but even up to the 
passing of the 1944 Act the provision 
of scholarships and bursaries was to- 
tally inadequate in number, uneven in 
incidence, and insufficient in financial 
limit. In 1946-1947 a notable attempt 
was made to improve the situation. The 
limit of £100 on maintenance grants 
for State scholars was removed and 
the Ministry on their part undertook 
on a fairly generous income scale to 
provide up to the limit of the full cost. 
Further, they undertook to supplement 
open scholarships awarded by the uni- 
versity by the same limit. They in- 
creased the number of State Scholar- 
ships to 800 and in addition offered 100 
Technical State Scholarships, and 20 
Mature State Scholarships for students 
over twenty-five years of age. Local 
Education Authorities expanded their 
provision of scholarships from a figure 
of some 1500 before the war to some 
3,000. In April, 1948, the Committee 
referred to above was established by 
the Minister. There was a special prob- 
lem; the returning ex-serviceman had 
been assisted under a special scheme— 
something between 50,000 and 60,000 
had been financed in this way and with 
the passing of that scheme clearly the 
purposes of the Education Act would 
not be fulfilled unless there was a major 
expansion of scholarship provision. The 
Committee, of which I had the privi- 
lege of being a member, faced its task 
with courage. It recognised that the 
number of State and Open Scholar- 
ships should be increased to 4,000 a 
year and that Local Education Author- 


ities should, in addition, offer 7,000 
scholarships to the universities and in- 
stitutions of higher education. Here, 
indeed, is a recognition that no student 
must be debarred from entry to the 
university by lack of means. Not less 
important, the Report recommends 
that the income scale of these awards 
should range from {£500 a year to 
£2,000 a year, thus opening the door 
to financial help to children of parents 
in income brackets much higher than 
has ever obtained before. Further, the 
Report recognised that every award 
must be adequate to cover the whole 
time the student is at the university and 
to cover all his needs, including tuition 
fees, residential costs, and reasonable 
expenditure on extracurricular activi- 
ties. In a word a scholarship holder 
must be enabled fully to enter into the 
life of the university so that he may 
obtain the full benefit from that educa- 
tional experience. 

The narrow ladder of educational 
opportunity is indeed being trans- 
formed into a wide highway. 

Now let us look at ancillary services. 
Before the war there was a very limited 
provision of school meals and milk— 
something like 3 per cent of the pupils 
had a mid-day meal at school, in round 
figures 150,000 a day. At the end of 
1948 over 2,500,000 children had 
school meals every day, representing 
53 per cent of all children attending 
maintained schools. Four and a half 
million children have school milk. 

In the school medical services the 
only available criterion of progress is 
rate of increase of expenditure which, 
of course, ignores rising costs and is 
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not necessarily a valid criterion. It is, 
however, a matter of interest to record 
that the cost of the school medical 
services in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war was of the order of £ 2- 
£2,500,000 per annum. The cost in 
1947-1948 was £ 7,000,000. 

I present these limited statistics 
merely to give some indication that 
real progress has been made in carry- 
ing out the purposes of the Education 
Act, not only in establishing a new 
administrative machinery, ae 
Local Education Authorities and i 
suing new regulations, but in the aie 
work in the schools. More children are 
going to the university, more children 
are having full-time schooling till eight- 
een and more children are being better 
educated. All children have a minimum 
provision of ten years of full-time edu- 
cation. In the field of Further Educa- 
tion similar advances can be recorded. 
The number of students taking Na- 
tional Certificates has more than dou- 
bled; the number of university grad- 
uates has increased similarly. 

There are two other evidences which 
are not unimportant. Certain purposes 
in education have never in England and 
Wales found expression in national 
bodies competent to deal with them. 
For example, educational research has 
been left to individual universities and 
persons and there has been no national 
body concerned with that problem. It 
is, therefore, important to record that 
there is now established a National 
Foundation for Educational Research, 
which has the official backing of the 
Ministry of Education, the Local Edu- 
cation Authorities, the Universities, 


and the national associations of teach- 
ers. Again, in adult education there has 
been established a National Institute 
for Adult Education, which combines 
for the first time all the corporate in- 
terests in this field, together with indi- 
viduals, in one national body concerned 
to advance adult education in all ways, 
Yet again, for the last twenty years the 
use of visual aids for schools in England 
and Wales has been extremely limited. 
Commercial companies have been loth 
to produce educational films because of 
the limitations of the market. Local 
Education Authorities have been loth 
to expend money on equipment in the 
absence of a sufficient supply of educa- 
tional films. So there was a vicious 
circle which seemed impossible to 
break. Now there have been estab- 
lished two bodies, one a National Com- 
mittee for Visual Aids in Education, 
which represents the teachers and the 
Local Education Authorities of the 
country, with the duty of encouraging 
the use of visual aids and preparing 
programs of educational films wanted 
in the schools. Secondly, there has been 
established an Educational Foundation 
for Visual Aids, which is a trust 
charged with the duty of ensuring that 
the program prepared by the National 
Committee is in fact produced, and that 
equipment and films and film strips are 
made available to Local Education Au- 
thorities. There is every prospect of a 
rapid development in the use of visual 
aids in the schools of the country. 
Here then are a few facts by which 
you may measure the sincerity of pur- 
pose and the enthusiasm with which a 
great educational Statute is being car- 
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ried into effect. Along the whole front 
advance has been made, not without 
difficulty and not as great as we would 
wish, small compared to the ultimate 
goal, but greater without doubt than 
in any corresponding period in the his- 
tory of the country. 

Now let us turn to look at one or 
two of the major problems which re- 
main unresolved and with which edu- 
cators in England and Wales are very 
much concerned. 

Perhaps the most important of these 
problems is that of the appropriate or- 
ganisation of education in adolescence. 
Taking the period from eleven plus to 
eighteen years, how should the schools 
be organised? Heated discussion is tak- 
ing place. Inevitably there is need for 
experiment and the official position is a 
wise one in which each Local Educa- 
tion Authority is left free to organise 
its secondary schools in whatever man- 
ner it thinks best. Over the years ex- 
perience will resolve the problem, but 
it is interesting to look at the conflict- 
ing views which are finding expression. 

The existence of grammar schools 
which undoubtedly held a high place 
in public esteem is a major factor in 
these discussions. The development of 
technical schools over the last twenty 
years, while limited in extent, has un- 
doubtedly been extremely successful 
and the publication of the Spens Report 
of 1934 gave a stimulus to the develop- 
ment of technical secondary schools 
just as the Hadow Report of 1926 had 
stimulated the development of what 
was called the Modern Secondary 
School offering general education with- 
out academic bias. This pattern of three 
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types of secondary school has encour- 
aged the view that there would be wis- 
dom in continuing the development of 
these three different types, giving them 
parity of provision in equipment, build- 
ings, and staff, and letting each of them 
cater for children of different aptitude 
and ability. On the contrary there are 
those who hold the view that different 
types of secondary school will inevi- 
tably lead to social distinctions and will 
fail to break down the duality to which 
reference was made in an earlier lecture 
and which is a matter of major concern 
to those who approach the problem 
from the point of view of social values. 
This group contend that there is only 
one solution—the provision of what 
they call multilateral or comprehensive 
schools, which provide for all the chil- 
dren in an area, depending on differ- 
entiation in courses for children of dif- 
fering aptitudes within the school. 
Interestingly enough, American prac- 
tice is often quoted in support of that 
type of organisation. It should be noted, 
however, that there is a tradition in 
England which sets a limit to the size 
of an educational institution which is 
rooted deep in the history of English 
education. The establishment of the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge no 
doubt marks its beginning. Here the 
university comprises a number of col- 
leges of limited size in which a limited 
number of students share a common 
life and come under the influence of 
tutors with whom they are in close 
personal relationship. There is, in Eng- 
land, a strong belief that an important 
element in education is the relation be- 
tween the tutor and the taught and 
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that opinion is not lightly to be dis- 
carded. In the public schools of Eng- 
land the tradition was continued and 
though the school itself may be rela- 
tively large it is to be remembered that 
it is a group of houses in which a house- 
master is in that same close personal 
relationship with a group of pupils and 
the impinging of an adult personality 
on each child is operative. So it is 
argued that the multilateral or compre- 
hensive school, which must necessarily 
be a large entity, would destroy that 
important element in English educa- 
tion. Figures vary, but there would ap- 
pear to be general agreement that un- 
less there are some 1,600 or 1,700 pupils 
available a multilateral school cannot 
provide as varied courses as are neces- 
sary to the differing abilities and apti- 
tudes of children, certainly not at eco- 
nomic cost; whereas in the organisation 
of different types of secondary school, 
each of which has come to be limited 
in size to some 500 or 600 pupils, the 
headmaster is enabled to know his staff 
and his pupils, the pupils are enabled to 
know the staff and one another, with 
that degree of intimacy which retains 
what is regarded as an essential virtue 
in the educational process. 

I have myself had occasion to enter 
this controversy and have suggested 
a solution which seems to me to resolve 
the problem and while retaining educa- 
tional values offers the surest guarantee 
of social unity. It is to be noted that 
those who advocate multilateralism do 
so only up to the age of fifteen, because 
at that stage many pupils leave school 
and proceed to the county college 
while others continue in school: a fur- 


ther group may well leave at sixteen 
and in pursuit of technical training go 
on to a technical college, while yet an- 
other group remain in school to eight- 
een. Thus it seems to me that there is 4 
failure to recognise that what is bein 

suggested is really multilateralism from 
the age of eleven to fifteen or six- 
teen and then a tripartite organisa- 
tion from fifteen to eighteen or from 
sixteen to eighteen. It seems to me that 
it is much more important to have 
young people from sixteen to eighteen 
working and playing together than it 
is from eleven to sixteen. Interest in 
the community, consciousness of the 
entry into adult life are much greater 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen than 
they are at twelve or thirteen. Social 
values are developing much more defi- 
nitely in later adolescence than in early 
adolescence. I have therefore ventured 
to suggest that the best organisation 
would be to have different types of 
secondary school, all of them for chil- 
dren from eleven to sixteen years of 
age. This would enable certain major 
steps to be taken. It would enable all 
external examinations to be removed 
from these schools. It would enable 
strict parity of conditions to obtain in 
the different types of secondary school. 
It would retain the smaller unit and the 
closeness of contact between the tutor 
and the taught which is so highly 
valued. It would, at the same time, al- 
low adequately for differences in abili- 
ties and aptitudes and interests. I would 
suggest the provision of county col- 
leges to which all pupils of sixteen 
would go, whether for full- or part- 
time education. In a word I would 
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have multilateral county colleges. This 
would not necessarily involve large 
units because a proportion of the stu- 
dents would be attending part-time, 
and in any event the somewhat greater 
age of the students could reasonably 
find expression in a larger unit. 

Let us examine this proposition as a 
matter of educational interest. You will 
know that in England there are many 
who believe that boys and girls are 
better educated in different schools at 
the secondary stage. I believe myself 
profoundly that at the stage of late 
adolescence it is imperative that co- 
education should obtain if there is to 
be a proper education for adult life. 
The scheme I suggest would allow 
single-sex schools from eleven to six- 
teen where that was desired, but would 
provide for coeducation from sixteen 
to eighteen, the important stage i 
which right relationship between the 
sexes must in my view be established. 
Again there is no reasonable doubt that 
the grammar school of limited size can- 
not in fact offer a sufficient variety of 
sixth form courses, that is courses from 
sixteen to eighteen to meet the needs of 
its students. If in a particular school 
there is only one student seeking ad- 
vanced classics it is difficult to organise 
such a course. The gathering together 
in a county college of such students 
for full- and part-time education would 
enable an economic and more effective 
organisation for these pupils. The 
problem of examinations would largely 
be resolved. There is agreement in 
England and Wales that external ex- 
aminations should not take place be- 
fore the age of sixteen. Therefore, un- 


der this scheme the schools would not 
have external examinations and would 
be free to develop the abilities and ap- 
titudes of their pupils in differing 
courses of general education designed 
to meet the needs of the pupils in each 
school. All external examinations 
would be offered in the county college 
and could be taken whether a student 
was going full-time or part-time and 
could be made appropriate to his plan 
of further education. The new General 
Certificate of education, which is to re- 
place School Certificate and Higher 
School Certificate, would be an exami- 
nation available in the county college 
to all who desired to take it, whether 
they were part-time students at county 
college or full-time students. 

Finally it is to be noted that the de- 
gree of self-government possible in an 
institution for students from sixteen to 
eighteen is much greater than in a 
school for pupils from eleven to eight- 
een. It is not enough, as preparation 
for democratic society, that the seven- 
teen- or eighteen-year-old boy should 
find it possible to establish qualities of 
leadership among children of eleven 
and twelve. What is important is that 
he should emerge as a leader among 
people of his own age. That opportu- 
nity would be available to him in the 
county college and would be a closer 
approximation to the type of responsi- 
bility which would fall to him if he 
sought responsibility in adult demo- 
cratic society. 

As I see it, the fact that children 
come through primary school together, 
separate into their various types of sec- 
ondary school and then come together 
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again from sixteen to eighteen as it 
were to cross the final bridge into adult 
responsibility would give the highest 
possible assurance that, entering the 
community together, they would re- 
main a unified people; unified not in 
uniformity, unified in diversity of in- 
terest and of w ay of life, each recog- 
nising the merits of the other and, as 
it were, all of them wearing the same 
old college tie. 

Looking into the future it might well 
be that the public schools of England 
and Wales would in this structure find 
their proper place as national county 
colleges, linking school to university 
and other institutions of higher educa- 
tion or to life. It is a function which it 
will be recalled was their original func- 
tion when they were established as 
junior colleges, linking schools with 
universities and with adult life in the 
community. 

I have not time available to discuss 
in detail such a proposition but I greatly 
hope that among the experiments 
which will undoubtedly take place in 
the organisation of education for the 
adolescent in England and Wales there 
will somewhere be an experiment with 
this type of organisation, which would 
preserve fully educational values while 
building a new sense of social unity, a 
new and better understanding between 
the sexes, and a new and truer bond 
between those of high ability and 
those of low ability, those of academic 
bent and those of practical bent, those 
who may subsequently lead and those 
who may subsequently follow. I see in 
the activities of the county college in 
games, in societies, in dramatic groups, 


in debates, and in the common life of 
evenings and weekends the greatest 
possible opportunity for welding the 
nation into a true unity. 

Another major problem is the tran. | 
sition of young people from school to 
industry and commerce. Here Local 
Education Authorities have accepted | 
the responsibility of the development 
of a Youth Employment Service. The 
broad scheme is that a vocational guid- 





ance service, complete and adequate to 
the needs of all students, will be made 
available in close relation with county 
colleges, ensuring that in crossing the 
bridge from school to adult industrial 
or commercial life the youngster will 


be helped to make the transition less } 


violently and with better advice, 
There has, of course, been for many 
years in England and Wales an employ- 
ment service for young people, but 
again there has been a duality in the 
fact that in many areas it was adminis- 





tered directly by the Ministry of La- 
bour and in some by Local E ‘ducation | 
Authorities. Nor was it a comprehen- 
sive service. It is important, therefore, 
to record here that this duality has been | 
resolved. A Central Youth Employ- ‘ 
ment Executive has been established 
combining the Ministry of Labour and 
the Ministry of Education. In almost | 
go per cent of cases Local Education | 
Authorities are administering the serv- | 
ice and in all areas the same provision 
is to be made, combining the virtues of 
an adequate vocational guidance serv- 
ice with the proper claims for indus: | 
trial placement, ensuring, too, that the | 
abilities of the individual will be 
matched with the abilities required in | 
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PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS 


his chosen career so that square pegs 
will avoid round holes. 

There are many other problems. 
Those who seek to prepare young peo- 
ple for a full life ina democratic state 
must expect to face ever-recurring 
problems which can only be resolv ed 
by experiment over the years, by tak- 
ing full advantage of know ledge and 
experience gained not only in their 
own country but throughout the world 
—in a word by continuing themselves 
always to be students. 

I have endeavoured to sketch for you 
a picture of English education as it un- 
dergoes the greatest transformation in 
its history. The purpose is clear—to of- 
fer to young people an opportunity 
fully to dev elop their talents, their in- 
terests in music, in art, in literature, in 
science, in sport, in practical activities: 
in a word to offer them the fullness of 
life so that they may be happy in them- 
selves and of the greatest service to 
their fellows. 

These aims are not easy of achieve- 
ment but there is joy in striving to- 
wards them. Those engaged in English 
education would say with L. du Garde 
Peach in a script he wrote for the pur- 
poses of a youth pageant: 
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These things are beauty. 

They call to life 

The aching loveliness which thralls 
the soul, 

The moment’s pause in the eternal strife 

Of toiling days. 

These are gracious ways 

Of deep contentment. 

More there must be. 

The generations pass, and in their turn 

Those who come after each must learn 

To serve, as they, 

Who, with such wisdom as they knew, 

In their brief day, 

Strove for the common good. 


And as those seeking light ask, “How 
shall they learn to serve?” the answer 
comes 


By service. 

Each is a little part 
In the greater whole: 
Each has a little share 
In the greater pride. 


For each of us engaged in education 
in England and Wales this is a time in 
which we echo these words. 

I am profoundly honoured that I 
should have had the opportunity of 
trying to convey to you (albeit too 
briefly and wholly inadequately) this 
sketch of English Education—as it 
was, as it is, and as we hope it will be. 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Rural America and the Extension Service, 
by Professor Edmund deS. Brunner and 
Dr. E. Hsin Pao Yang of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, was issued by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege in November. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Tue National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion invited Professor Irving Lorge to 
speak at its workshop on evaluation held 
in New York City on November 10. His 
topic was “Principles of Test Construction.” 
On December 4, Professor Lorge spoke on 
“The Present Study for the Prediction of 
Success in Secondary School Teaching” qt 
a meeting of the Educational Research As- 
sociation in Syracuse, N. Y. 

Professor Lorge’s article in the New York 
Daily Compass on the controversy over sex 
education brought him an invitation to 
speak at the Parent-Teacher Association of 
DeWitt Clinton High School on “Educa- 
tion for a Happy Family.” He addressed 
the group on December 13. 


On leave from the College, Professor 
Robert L. Thorndike is serving in several 
capacities for the Government. He is chair- 
man of the panel on personnel and training 
of the Committee on Human Resources of 
the Research and Development Board. This 
board is comprised of civilians and provides 
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advice and guidance with respect to the 
planning of research activities in the mili- 
tary establishment. Professor Thorndike’s 
section is specifically concerned with re- 
search on personnel selection and assign. 
ment, personnel evaluation, and the im- 
provement of methods of training. 

Professor Thorndike is also acting as 
consultant for the Air Forces, as well as 
working with the American Institute for 
Research. In cooperation with the School 
of Aviation Medicine, he will make a survey 
and critique of the literature on the human 
factor in accidents, with special reference to 
aircraft accidents. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


From December 8 to 10, Professor Karl W. 
Bigelow participated in a conference on 


the preparation of college teachers, co- | 


sponsored by the American Council on 
Education and the U.S. Office of Education 
and held in Chicago. Professor Bigelow is 
a member of the ACE Committee respon- 
sible for this project. 


Durine the week of November 7, Professor 
Paul R. Mort addressed groups of super- 
intendents of schools at Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, and the University of 
Texas, Austin, and met with superintendents 
of the Gulf area at Houston. He also ap- 
peared as one of the forum speakers on an 
adult education program held in Ridge- 
wood, N. J., on December 12. 


Proressor Daniel R. Davies spoke at the 
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fourth annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire School Boards Association held in 
Concord on December 2. His topic was 
“The Challenge of School Board Member- 


ship.” 


Tue Parents Council of the Glen Cove, 
N. Y., Central Elementary School heard 
Professor Norton L. Beach talk on school 
and community relations at its November 
16 meeting. 


GUIDANCE 


SERVING as a consultant this month to a 
conference sponsored by the National 
Heart Institute and the American Heart 
Association, Washington, D. C., Professor 
Kenneth F. Herrold is assisting Dr. John 
Ferees in planning the conference, which 
will involve more than a hundred heart 
specialists and cardiopathologists through- 
out the country. Professor Herrold is also 
directing a Staff Institute for the National 
Organization of Public Health Nursing, 
held by and for members of the staff of 
this organization. 

Last month Professor Herrold sponsored 
and directed a “Rumor Clinic” in Garden 
City, N. Y., presented at the request of 
the local Parent-Teacher Association. The 
clinic dealt with the analysis and treatment 
of community rumors and gossip. 


Division III 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


A conference of curriculum specialists, the 
fourth in a series of curriculum conferences 
sponsored by the Department since the 1947 
Summer Session, was held at the College 
during the week of November 14. Repre- 
sentatives included persons from schools, 
colleges, and state departments of educa- 
tion as well as a large number of Teachers 
College students and staff members. Presi- 
dent William F. Russell, Professor John L. 
Childs, and Dr. William C. Barger of the 


New York City Public Schools, spoke at 
the general sessions. Much of the conference 
was devoted to small discussion groups, and 
at the final general session each small group 
presented a report. 


“Tue Role of the Junior College in the 
Emerging Pattern of American Higher 
Education” was the title of an address by 
Professor Ralph R. Fields at the dinner 
meeting of the Connecticut Conference of 
Junior Colleges held in New Haven on 
November 9. Professor Fields also filled 
another speaking engagement at the Con- 
ference on Problems of Student Teaching 
held on the campus of West Virginia Uni- 
versity at Morgantown on December 2 and 
3. He gave two addresses—“Creative Super- 
vision: The Student’s Right” and “Promising 
Practices in Student Teaching.” 


Ow December 2, Professor L. Thomas Hop- 
kins addressed the teachers of Rochester, 
N. Y., on elementary and secondary school 
problems of life adjustment. 


At the annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Elementary School 
Principals held in Syracuse, N. Y., on De- 
cember 6, Professor Ernest G. Osborne led 
a discussion on home-school-community 
relationships. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Tue Twenty-fifth Conference on the Edu- 
cation of Teachers in Science was held at 
the College on November 18 and 19. The 
conference was based on the theme, “An 
Appraisal and Look to the Future of 
Teacher Education in Science.” Professor 
S. Ralph Powers presented problems for 
discussion at the start of the conference. A 
report of these discussions will be published 
in the near future. 


MATHEMATICS 


Tue National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics held its Eastern Section Meet- 
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ing at Teachers College on December 29. 
Professor Howard F. Fehr was in charge 
of the program, and other T.C. faculty 
members participated in the meeting. 

The College was also host to the New 
York Society for the Experimental Study 
of Education, Section 11 (Mathematics). 
The topic for this December 3 meeting was 
“Teaching Arithmetic in the High School” 
and the speaker was Dr. Nathan Lazar. 


On December 5 and 6, Professor Fehr con- 
sulted with administrators and conducted 
workshops with the principals and teachers 
of elementary schools and high schools of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on the revision of the 
city’s mathematics program. On December 
he went to Bethlehem, Pa., 
community curriculum, 


to plan a 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Tue Drama Workshop will present “Two 
Blind Mice” by Sam Spewack on January 
II, 12, and 13. ‘This production of the play 
is the first by amateurs in the metropolitan 
New York area. 


APPEARING at a meeting to organize the 
Teachers of High School Dramatics in New 
Jersey, Professor Paul Kozelka spoke at 
Summit on December 3. From December 
26 to 30, Professor Kozelka attended the 
annual convention of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association in Chicago. He 
served on committees studying professional- 
educational theatre relationships and teacher 
training, graduate requirements, and manu- 
scripts of plays. 


Proressor Magdalene Kramer attended the 
Annual Convention of the Speech Associa- 
tion of America, held in conjunction with 
the American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion convention. As a member of the 
Speech Association’s executive committee, 
she attended council meetings and served 
as chairman of a program entitled “Speech 
and Human Relations.” 


Ar the meeting of the College Teachers of 
Speech of the Metropolitan Area held at 
New York University on November 19, 
Professor Kramer discussed social and per- 
sonal problems arising through poor speech, 


Discussinc the speech therapy program 
that she is beginning at St. Barnabas Hos. 
pital, New York City, as part of the Re. 
habilitation Unit, Professor Jane D. Zimmer. 
man spoke at a hospital staff meeting on 
November 5. 


FINE ARTS 


Tue American Association of University 
Women, Northern Valley Branch of New 
Jersey, heard Professor Edwin Ziegfeld 
speak on “Modern Contemporary Painting” 
on December 18 at Englewood. Professor 
Ziegfeld has been appointed a member of 
the Advisory Committee on Methods 
Courses and Laboratory Experiences of the 
National Society of College Teachers of 
Education. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Tue Teachers College Choir, under the 
direction of Professor Harry R. Wilson, 
gave a Christmas Concert on December 7 
in McMillin Theatre. The concert was 
designed especially for visiting high-school 
choirs from towns in the environs of New 
York. Over twenty high-school choirs at- 
tended the concert and participated in the 
mass singing of “Break Forth O Beauteous 
Night” from the Christmas oratorio of 
Bach, and the “Hallelujah Chorus” from 
The Messiah by Handel. This is the first of 
a series of concerts designed to assist teach- 
ers in the selection of suitable choral ma- 
terials and to give high-school students an 
opportunity to hear music which they have 
rehearsed sung by a mature choir. 


Lecturinc and giving a demonstration to 
the In and About Music Educators As- 
sociation of New Brunswick, N. J., 
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December 1, Professor Wilson spoke on 
“What Music Should Mean to People.” On 
December 10, he gave that lecture to the 
Association’s Philadelphia branch. 


PrESENTING a score of lectures and demon- 
strations during December, Professor Ray- 
mond Burrows appeared in Harrisburg, 
Pa. on December 1 -at the annual state 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Music Educa- 
tors, to demonstrate a beginning class piano 
lesson with high-school students who had 
never had piano instruction. Following this 
he gave a short address outlining objectives 
for the first year of piano study. On the 
afternoon of December 5, Professor Bur- 
rows gave a demonstration and lecture 
under the auspices of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Wilmington, Del., and later spoke 
at the Wilmington School of Music on 
“Ten Ways of Increasing the Enjoyment 
of a Symphony.” The afternoon program 
was attended by the entire music education 
class of the University of Delaware in near- 
by Newark. On December 19, Professor 
Burrows gave a lecture—the third of a 
series—at the Wilmington Music School. 
He spoke on “A Great Romanticist—the 
Study of the Music of Brahms.” 


Recent speaking engagements for Professor 
Lilla Belle Pitts included a meeting of the 
Northern New Jersey Music Supervisors 
Association in Montclair on October 13, 
where she was conference leader on “New 
Approaches to Music Reading”; the meeting 
of the East Tennessee Teachers Association 
in Knoxville on October 28; the Work- 
shop of Elementary Teachers in Bloom- 
field, N. J., on November 21, where Pro- 
fessor Pitts’s topic was “Music for the 
Child”; the November 28 Boston Univer- 
sity faculty dinner and meeting of music 
education students; and the Pennsylvania 
Music Educators’ Association meeting in 
Harrisburg on November 20. Her Decem- 
ber schedule included the Pennsylvania 
Music Educators’ Association Childhood 
Education workshop on December 1. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


Tue American Home Economics Associa- 
tion was represented by Professor Helen 
Judy-Bond at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Reconstruction of 
UNESCO on November 10. On November 
11 and 12, Professor Judy-Bond attended 
a Washington, D.C., meeting of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association Public 
Relations Committee, of which she is chair- 
man, and on November 15, she was the 
guest of a group of Home Economists in 
Business at a tea in New York City. The 
group was in the city to attend the meet- 
ing of the Grocery Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

Professor Judy-Bond reported on August’s 
international meeting on home economics 
in Stockholm at the December conference 
of the American Vocational Association in 
Atlantic City. She also attended the meet- 
ing of the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions in New York City, December 29 and 
30, where she described the new inter- 
divisional major on “Education for Mar- 
riage and Family Life” offered at Teachers 
College, and served as a member of the 
panel on that subject. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


At the August Conference of School 
Superintendents of the State of Maine, 
Professor Hamden L. Forkner talked on 
the problems of curriculum development 
for our times. Following this conference, 
he was invited to speak on the same topic 
to the Maine Principals Association held in 
Bangor during September. Another Maine 
engagement for Professor Forkner was at 
the Aroostook County Teachers Association 
on December 9. He spoke on developing a 
curriculum for citizenship. 

The theme of the North Dakota State 
Teachers Association meeting held in 
Minot, N. D., in October was “Education 
for Our Times.” Professor Forkner ad- 
dressed the association on the topic, “Do 
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We Dare Build a Curriculum for Modern 
Living?” He also addressed the State As- 
sociation of School Administrators on the 
role of the administrator in developing 
realistic education, and the Business Teach- 
ers of the State on the topic, “Are We 
Doing Our Best in Business Education?” 

The November issue of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals’ 
Bulletin, entitled “The Business Education 
Program in the Secondary School,” was 
edited by Professor Forkner. The issue 
dealt with problems of business education 
of special interest to the principal, includ- 
ing ways the principal can evaluate his own 
business-education program. Professor John 
L. Rowe contributed an article entitled 
“How Does the Principal Evaluate the 
Effectiveness of the Teaching of Type- 
writing?” 


On November 25, Professor Rowe spoke 
at the annual convention of the Southern 
Business Education Association meeting in 
Miami. He discussed pre-transcription in a 
coordinated program of elementary type- 
writing and shorthand. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Tue American Camping Association Work- 
shop on Public Relations in Camping, held 
November 2 to 5, was attended by As- 
sistant Professor Marjorie Hillas. 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


A special meeting of the New York State 
Interdepartmental Health Council in Albany 
on November 22 was attended by Professor 
R. Louise McManus. Plans for experimen- 
tation in nursing education in New York 
State were discussed. On November 25 and 
26, Professor McManus visited the Norton 
Infirmary in Louisville, Ky., where the Divi- 
sion is carrying on an experimental pro- 


gram in psychiatric nursing for graduate 
nurses. December conferences which she 
attended included a special curriculum de- 
velopment conference held under the 
auspices of the National League of Nursing 
Education in New York City, and a meet- 
ing of the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Nursing representatives, called to dis- 
cuss nursing education in universities. 


Tue American Public Health Association 
heard Professor Mary Ella Chayer speak 
on “The Function of the Nurse in Schools” 
at its October 24 meeting in New York 
City. Professor Chayer spent the week of 
November 14 at the University of Rochester 
participating in the accreditation of a new 
program in nursing education there. 


Proressor Bernice E. Anderson was guest 
speaker on “New Jersey’s Position in the 
Nursing Situation” at the Forty-eighth An- 
nual Conference of the New Jersey Wel- 
fare Council held November 17. She spoke 
at a session on public interest and respon- 
sibility for nursing education and nursing 
services. 


Proressor Anderson will serve as chair- 
man of the committee on program for the 
National League of Nursing Education's 
biennial meetings, to be held at San Fran- 
cisco in May. 


Events in which Professor Helen G. 
Schwarz participated during December 
were a two-day meeting of the National 
Committee on the “Structure of National 
Nursing Organizations,” where she was a 
representative of the American Nurses’ 
Association, and a conference on a nursing 
study which is being conducted at the 
United States Marine Hospital in Staten 
Island, N.Y. A group of professional nurses, 
special statistical consultants and _ others 
employed by the United States Public 
Health Service are conducting the study, 
in which Professor Schwarz is serving as a 
professional nursing consultant. 
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Institute of Administrative 
Research 


Mempers of the Institute have concen- 
trated on working with members of the 
newly formed Associated Public School 
Systems during the last few months. On 
November 7 and 8, Professor Norton L. 
Beach advised the administrative and super- 
visory staffs of the Dallas and Austin 
schools on working out administrative 
arrangements for pooling practices with 
other schools in the APSS, and for the 
evaluation and implementation of practices 
brought to attention through the pooling 
machinery of that organization. Professors 
Beach and Paul R. Mort met with the 
APSS’s Northeastern Region representatives 
in Steelton, Pa., on December 13. 


Dr. Lorne Woollatt participated in a panel 
discussion on “The Place of Research in 
Education” before the Rutherford, N. J., 
Civic Education Association on October 17. 
During November, he gave a talk before 
the Union County Schoolmen’s Club meet- 
ing in Springfield, N. J., on “The Organiza- 
tion and Activities of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council,” and visited the 
Central Rural School in Brewster, N. Y., 
where he was consultant to the faculty on 
problems of evaluation. 


Institute of Adult Education 


Tue Institute recently announced its new 
program of research for 1949-1951, which 
will deal with the problems of the mature 
personality and the function of adult educa- 
tion in community organization. The latter 
study will be carried on in the Manhattan- 
ville-Morningside Heights area, in the 
suburban areas in cooperation with the 
Metropolitan School Study Council, and in 
the rural New York areas of the State in 
cooperation with the Institute of Adminis- 
trative Research and other departments of 
the College. Four graduate students, John 
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Bass, Hurley H. Doddy, A. Orin Leonard, 
and James R. White, have been added to 
the Institute staff to assist in this project. 


On October 24 to 26, Professors Ralph 
Spence and Paul Essert participated in the 
program at the annual meeting of the Adult 
Education Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Cleveland. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School 
Experimentation 


SEVERAL articles by Institute members have 
appeared recently. Professor Stephen M. 
Corey and Professor Arthur W. Foshay 
both contributed articles to the December 
Educational Leadership. Professor Corey’s 
article dealt with action research procedures 
and ways in which teachers can set up 
testable hypotheses. Professor Foshay de- 
scribed the early stages of the Springfield, 
Mo., project on which he and other In- 
stitute members worked. The November 
issue of the NEA Journal carried an arti- 
cle by Professor Ruth Cunningham, Mr. 
George Henry and Miss Madeline Roberts. 
The first of two cooperative articles by 
these three contributors, it deals with ways 
of understanding children. 

Getting Along in the Family, a new 
pamphlet in the Parent-Teacher Series 
edited by Professor Cunningham, was pub- 
lished recently by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College. 


PLaNs are being made by Professor Hubert 
Evans and a group of Battle Creek, Mich., 
teachers to publish a preliminary report of 
their studies concerning the development 
of a general education program for the 
tenth grade. The report will appear in a 
spring issue of Teachers College Record. 


INsTITUTE members were busy speaking and 
attending workshops during November. 
Professor Alice Miel and Professor Foshay 
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participated in a panel discussion concern- 
ing interage grouping in the elementary 
grades at the New Lincoln School. Pro- 
fessor Howard Fehr, Professor Emma D. 
Sheehy, Professor Foshay, and Mr. Harold 
C. Wells took part in a teacher workshop 
at Sommerville, N. J., with Professor Foshay 
serving as consultant to a group of elemen- 
tary school teachers working on ways of 
studying children. Professor Cunningham 
addressed the National Council of Teachers 
of English meeting in Buffalo, N. Y., on 
“Building Rappert with Pupil and Teacher” 
and worked with a group of elementary 
school teachers in Cincinnati studying 
group behavior. Professor Chandos Reid 
met with the College Agreement Work- 
shop at Dearborn, Mich., and later worked 
with groups of teachers who are studying 
pupil appraisal and possible permanent 
records at Wayne High School, Wayne, 
Mich. Professor Reid went to Philadelphia 
early in December to work with a group 
of schools interested in better use of in- 
structional materials. 


Citizenship Education 
Planning Project 


Frnancep by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, the new Citizenship Education 
Planning Project at the College is attempt- 
ing to develop plans and resources for 
citizenship education in the schools which 
will stress practical experience in the rights 
and obligations of citizenship and a know]l- 
edge of the fundamental principles upon 
which American democracy is founded. 
The project anticipates that a large variety 
of pupil activities involving participation 
in community organizations and activities 
will form the basis of “laboratory” experi- 
ence for school-children. 

Initial plans are being limited to the 
high-school, and may be further limited in 
the beginning to a single high-school grade. 
If these tryouts are successful, the same co- 
operative procedures will be extended to 
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teachers at other grade levels and to other 
school systems. At least one participating 
teacher from each of eight cooperating 
schools is now working with the staff of 
the Project, developing a citizenship educa- 
tion plan to be used in his own classes 
from a large variety of material. 

President William F. Russell is the direc. 
tor of the Project and its executive officer 
is Professor William S. Vincent. More than 
75 persons in the field of citizenship edu- 
cation have participated in full-day con- 
sultation meetings, and further consultation 
meetings are scheduled. Participants include 
members of the Teachers College and 
Columbia University faculties, laymen, and 
educators from other parts of the country, 
Special consultants are William G. Carr, 
secretary of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, N.F.A., and Newton Edwards, 
professor of education, University of Chi- 
cago. Research assistants include Willis H. 
Griffin and Don B. Matthews, with Mrs. 
Louise P. Bull as librarian. 

The eight cooperating school systems are: 
South Orange, N. J., Manhasset, N. Y,, 
Yonkers, N. Y., Pearl River, N. Y., West- 
port, Conn., Steelton, Pa., Bronxville, N. Y,, 
and Elizabeth, N. J. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 
The following recent appointments are 


reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Abernethy, Rose L. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in speech, State Teachers College, New Paltz, 
, Se 

Ahern, Isabelle (A.M. 1947 director of 


cafeterias, Public Schools, Elmont, N. Y. 


Bailey, Edwin W., instructor in mathematics, 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stw 
dent in the allied schools of Colt “oe University who 
has carried twelve points of work “eli thle for 


registration. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


Bassett, Francis Joseph (A.M. 1947), dean of 
men and assistant professor of history, State 
Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 


Baumgarner, Alice A. D. (Ed.D. 1949), di- 
rector of art education, State of New Hamp- 
shire, Concord, N. H. 


Bellam, Gwendoline (B.S. 1949), instructor 
in pediatrics, Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Bird, Minette (B.S. 1948), instructor in 
ediatrics, School of Nursing, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Bliss, Robert Newell (A.M. 1940), core 
teacher, New Lincoln School, New York, N. Y. 


Blumenthal, Constance (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of English and social studies, Albert Leonard 
Junior High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Boghossian, Yevkine (Paul) (A.M. 1938), di- 
rector of pre-school group, Scarborough School, 


Scarborough, > Be 


Boydston, Donald N. (Ed.D. 1949), associate 
professor of health and physical education, 
University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 

Brantley, Edward J. (A.M. 1949), registrar 
and instructor in education, Clark College, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Brennan, Matthew J. (Ed.D. 1949), assistant 
professor of biology, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Jersey City, N. J. 

Bruder, Karl C. (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
speech and dramatics, Bloomfield College and 
Theological Seminary, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Budish, Bernard Flliott (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of business education, High School, Hacken- 
sack, N. J. 


Bull, Marjorie M., teacher of art and director 
of guidance, Girls Latin School, Chicago, Ill. 


Burgoyne, A. Virginia (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of chemistry, Girls’ Preparatory School, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Burleigh, Edith Madeline (A.M. 1935), di- 
rector of institutional management, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 


Caso, Louis V. (A.M. 1949), laboratory as- 
sistant in bacteriology, College of Pharmacy, 
Rutgers University, Newark, N. J. 

Cerveny, Clara Carolyn, dean, School of 


Home Economics, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. 


Clayton, Frederick (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in English and journalism, Rhode Island State 
College, Kingston, R. I. 
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Cluff, Helene (B.S. 1942), instructor in 
science, School of Nursing, Long Island Col- 
lege Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Corson, Bertram C. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
social studies, Tottenville High School, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 


Counts, Beatrice S. (M.S. 1926), instructor in 
home economics, William Woods College, Ful- 
ton, Mo. 


Currier, Ethel R., instructor in music, State 
Teachers College, Jersey City, N. J. 
Dowell, George B. (A.M. 1946), assistant 


professor of dramatics, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. 


Ewen, Margaret A. (A.M. 1949), director of 
nurses, Phoenixville Hospital, Phoenixville, Pa. 


Fagin, Barry (Ph.D. 1949), director, Uni- 
versity Counseling Center, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. 

Fleischer, Gilbert (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
science, High School, Wallace, Idaho. 


Flood, Thomas H. (A.M. 1948), dean, Joplin 
Junior College, Joplin, Mo. 


Floyd, James A. (A.M. 1949), dean of men 
and instructor in Spanish, Hiwassee College, 
Madisonville, Tenn. 


Frank, Lydia A. (A.M. 1939), instructor in 
speech, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


Freeman, Frances M. (A.M. 1949), kinder- 
garten teacher, Public School, Sayville, N. Y. 


French, William C. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
social studies, psychology and visual education, 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Ill. 


Gandt, Richard L. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
industrial arts, Union High School, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Gilchrist, Thomas F. (Ed.D. 1941), teacher 
of English, Salamanca, N. Y., High School. 


Graham, Loren R. (A.M. 1937), guidance 
counselor, Pace Institute, New York, N. Y. 


Grill, Harry (A.M. 1946), educational and 
vocational guidance counselor, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Gunn, Charlotte Wilhelmina (A.M. 1949), 
teacher of foods, West Charlotte High School, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Hansen, Vivian B. (A.M. 1949), assistant pro- 
fessor of mental hygiene and psychiatric nurs- 
ing, University of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 


Healy, June (A.M. 1949), fifth grade critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 
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Hoerger, James W. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
social studies, Barnard School for Boys, Bronx, 
N. Y. 

Horton, John Carl (A.M. 


English and social studies, 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Hoyt, Byrona (A.M. 1947), teacher of music, 
Nathan Hale Junior High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Ives, Ronald L. (A.M. 1949), principal, Grat- 
wick School, North Tonawanda, N. Y 


Kappler, Charles J. (A.M. 1934), assistant 
professor of economics and marketing, Hillyer 
College, Hartford, Conn. 


Kent, Stewart V. (formerly Sergei Krement- 
sky) (A.M. 1949), instructor in music, Hiram 
College, Hiram, Ohio. 


Kiernan, John M., , gr therapist, Arlington 
County Public Schools, Arlington County, Va. 


Krevoruck, Philip (A.M. 1949), teacher of art, 
Haldane Central School, Cold Spring, N. Y. 


Lange, Norman (Ed.D. 1947), associate dean 
of students, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Wash. 


Learned, Mary Helen (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of fourth grade, W. T. Gibbs School, Clemen- 
ton, N. J. 


Lester, Betty E. (A.M. 1948), remedial read- 
ing specialist, State Teachers College, Geneseo, 
a F 

Lewis, Clifford G. (A.M. 1949), assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


Lipton, Esther (A.M. 1944), consultant in 
education of crippled children, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Salem, Ore. 


Lockwood, Margaret, housekeeper-dietitian, 
Convalescent Hospital for Children, Wessley 
Hills, Mass. 


Mahoney, William J. (B.S. 1948), assistant 
professor of fine arts, University of Maryland, 


College Park, Md. 


Marcikonis, Paul J. (Prof. Dip. 1948), teach- 
ing principal, Campbell Heights School, West 
Haven, Conn. 


Mayfield, Alpha Corinne (A.M. 1932), chair- 
man, music department, Greensboro College, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


McCarroll, Lyndon Margaret (B.S. 1936), 
professor of nursing, Boston University School 
of Nursing, Boston, Mass. 


1936), teacher of 
Birch Wathen 
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Mercer, Ruth Louise (A.M. 1948), chief 
dietitian, Dallas City-County System of Hos. 
pitals, Dallas, Tex. 

Miller, Joseph A. 


English and _ social 
Tenafly, N. J. 


Mitchell, John Blair (BS. 


(A.M. 1949), teacher of 
studies, High School, 


1948), instructor 


in fine and industrial arts, Maryland State 


Teachers College, Towson, Md. 


Mohr, Dorothy R., associate professor of 
physical education, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 


Morris, Van Cleve (Ed.D. 1949), assistant 


professor of education, University of Georgia 


Athens, Ga. 


Moss, Grant, Jr., associate professor of Eng. 
lish, Tillotson College, Austin, Tex. 


Muir, Ella Louise (A.M. 1949), senior as 


sistant nurse officer, U. S. Public Health Serv. | 


ice, Sitka, Alaska. 


Munger, Alice O. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
sight-saving, Public School, Amityville, N. Y. 


Murphy, Lillian I. Kreps, instructor in psy- 


chiatric nursing, Brooklyn, N.Y., State Hospital. | 


Nau, Wallace C., 
N. Y. 
ment Insurance, New York, N. Y. 

Norberg, Kenneth D. (Ph.D. 1942), director 
of audio-visual center, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


employment interviewer, | 


Obrenski, Ferdinand S. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of art, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, 
N. Y. 


Parker, Laura S. (A.M. 1949), group teacher | 
Flushing Day Nursery, Flushing, N. Y. 


Pollack, Stanley M. (A.M. 1947), 
in art, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


Pruitt, Mary Wilton (A.M. 1947), assistant 
to the dean of students, State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


Rein, Melvin D. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, Danbury, Conn., State Teachers College. 


Rhodes, Margaret E. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
home economics, Ballard School, New York, 
N. Y. 

Richardson, Herbert N. (A.M. 1949), teacher 


of music, Samuel Shull School, Perth Amboy, 
N. J. 


Riggs, Helen M. (A.M. 1928), house director 
and dietitian, The Shipley School, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 


' 
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Alumni Activities 
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Tue state convention of the Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association held during October was 
addressed by Cuester E. Merrow (A.M. 
1937). Mr. Merrow, Representative to Con- 
gress from the first district of New Hamp- 
shire, is a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. He was Congres- 
sional adviser to the first conference of 
UNESCO and is regarded as one of its 
principal supporters in Congress. 


SELECTED as one of seventeen “distinguished 
daughters of Pennsylvania” on October 18, 
Victoria Lytes (Ed.D. 1944) was presented 
a medal by the wife of Governor James H. 
Duff in recognition of her work in im- 
proving human relations during the past 
year. Dr. Lyles, who is director of kinder- 
garten and elementary education in the 
York, Pa., city schools, has previously won 
recognition as an educator, humanitarian, 
author, and world traveler. She was 
awarded a certificate for outstanding work 
in the furtherance of brotherhood last year 
by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. She is a member of the board 
of directors of the Pennsylvania Committee 
for the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission, the advisory board of the State 
Commission on Law and Social Action, and 
the national board of governors for Ameri- 
can Brotherhood Week. 


At the Indiana State Teachers Association 
meeting held during October, Marcaret 
Hunt (A.M. 1946) was elected president 
of the State Association of Elementary 
School Principals. Miss Hunt accepted the 
principalship of Payne Elementary City 
School, Franklin, Ind., several months ago. 
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A syndicated article on FLorence BrumM- 
BAUGH (A.M. 1926) and her work with high- 
1.Q. children recently appeared in news- 
papers all over the country. Dr. Brumbaugh 
is principal of the Hunter College School 
for Exceptional Children in New York City. 


“How Can Pittsfield Solve Its School 
Crisis?” was the subject of a talk by JoHNn 
E. MarsHai, former student at Teachers 
College, at a November public meeting 
sponsored by the Pittsfield, Mass., Parent- 
Teacher Association. Mr. Marshall, who is 
an administrator of the Massachusetts School 
Building Assistance Commission, served as 
an assistant in educational administration 
while studying at the College. 


Frances E. Georce, former student at 
Teachers College, recently arrived in Japan 
to assume the position of recreational di- 
rector with the Eighth Army Special Serv- 
ices. As a member of the staff of one of 
the Army Service Clubs in the First Corps 
Area, it will be Miss George’s responsibility 
to plan and execute a well-rounded recrea- 
tion program for servicemen assigned to 
the post. Prior to accepting this overseas 
assignment, Miss George was assistant ele- 
mentary teacher at Stevens Hoboken 
Academy, Hoboken, N. J. 


Forest C. Ensign (Ph.D. 1923) of the Col- 
lege of Education, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, reports that the deanship of the 
College has had a T.C. flavor for many 
years. When Teachers College President 
William F. Russell resigned as dean at Iowa, 
the position was filled by Paut C. Packer 
(Ph.D. 1924), now chancellor of higher 
education in Oregon. The present dean at 
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Iowa, Ermer T. Peterson (A.M. 1923) 
continues the T. C. tradition there. Dr. 
Ensign himself is traditional at lowa, having 
reached the age of 82 without ending his 
active service in the College of Education. 


Tue Long Island Section of the New York 
All-State High School Orchestra, which 
presented a program at Bay Shore on No- 
vember 5, had Puitip Gorvon (Ph.D. 1949) 
as guest conductor. His 110 high-school 
musicians played music of Bach, Schubert, 


and Copland. 


Recent publications by Martin Ropricvez 
Vivanco, former student, include Inspeccion 
Escolar: Principios y Tecnicas para Mejorar 
la Ensenanza, Havana, Cuba: Cultural, S. A., 
1948. Dr. Vivanco has been a professor in 
the School of Education at the University 
of Havana since 1934. 


One of three new appointees to the faculty 
of Montana State College in Bozeman, Mit- 
ForD Franks (A.M. 1931) has been named 


assistant professor of education and psy- 


chology. 


On October 14, Mary Carney Hem 
(A.M. 1947) gave a lecture-demonstration 
at the meeting of the music department of 
the Southeast Missouri Teachers Associa- 
tion at Cape Girardeau, Mo. Mrs. Heim, 
is the author of an article on class piano 
which appeared in the September-October 
issue of the Music Educators’ Journal. 


Tue University of Texas has announced 
the appointment of Strantey M. Powrack 
(A.M. 1947) as instructor of art education, 
Mr. Pollack will teach all elementary art 
education classes. 


In her new position as director of the 
Milwaukee, Wis., child care centers, HELEN 
LEHMAN, former student, has begun a re- 
search study on children’s toys at the 
Milwaukee Curative Workshop. 


A new faculty member of the teachers col- 
lege of Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is SamueL D. Wenr (Ed.D. 1949). Dr. 
Wehr has been appointed an instructor in 
secondary education for the academic year 


1949-50. 








